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‘| one sees in it so much sand, barrenness, desolation,— 


vital to his very life. How he says it, is as important 
in its way as what he says. 


Peace is, in its root meaning, that which binds or 
fastens; it makes twothings one. Peace is, therefore, 
union or oneness. Popularly, the antithesis of peace 
is war. Peace is conjunctive, war is disjunctive ; peace 
builds up, war destroys ; peace unites, war separates. 
Every time we do an evil deed, or think an evil 
thought, we make warfare against God. In this war- 
fare something must be injured or destroyed ; and as 
God cannot be harmed by one of his creatures, the 
creature himself is harmed, is in process of destruc- 
tion. Only peace can restore the ruptured bond ; 
and the restoration to union and concord is itself 
peace. This is the “peace of God, which passeth 
understanding,”—a union of the creature with the | 
Creator, a perfect harmony of plan and purpose of 
life. This is not a peace that calls us to sit still in 
quietude and uselessness. It is a peace that calls for 
us to be up and doing. “ My Father worketh even 
until now, and I work,” said our Lord. Christ’s 
union with the Father was represented in his activity. 
So must ours be., ‘‘ We have peace with God through | 
our Lord Jesus Christ; ” and this peace is union, 


pursuit of evil; -what risks the other takes, he takes 
in pursuit of good. The one prays for the all-seeing 
eye; the other seeks to elude it. Everything depends 
upon which side we look at God from. It is quite 
in our own power to choose sides. God remains the 
same. Is he but dimly perceived, but little under- 
stood, only known in part? It is sufficient that he 
sees us. It is by his sight that we are to walk, not 
by our own. This is the only safe walking. 





SELF AND SELF. 


It is aiways a man’s very self that lives and loves. 
But it is not always his very self that a man loves 
and lives for. Yet here is a distinction that is often 
lost sight of in considering the object and desire of 
human existence ; and because of confusion of mind 
at this point, there is doubt and perplexity as to mo- 
tive and aim in life. 

It is a common fallacy to claim that, after all, every 
man lives for what he deems his own self-interest ; 
that whether he makes present enjoyment or future 
happiness the object of his life, he really does what 
he prefers to do, because, all things considered, it is 
more satisfactory to himself. Deceived by this fal- 
lacy, the self-indulgent pleasure-seeker consoles him- 








There are two ways of looking at a desert. The 
and stops there. It is just an ultimate fact, to be 
accepted and put up with. The best that can be 
done with it is to steer clear of it, or to steer across 
it by the shortest route. The other way of looking at 
it is with the inspired prophet’s eye, seeing there room 
and opportunity for growth and beauty, having space 
for the wonder-working grace of the Messiah’s king- 
dom : 

“ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad ; 
And the desert sliall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly, 

And rejoice even with joy and singing. 


In the wilderness shall waters break out, 

And streams in the desert. 

And the glowing sand shall become a pool, 

And the thirsty ground springs of water.” 
So it is with the world’s spiritual deserts. To the 
natural eye they look so cheerless, so hopeless, so un- 
promising. But itis not the eye of faith that sees 
them in this light. That beholds in them room for 
Christ and his kingdom, space for its gracious power 
to burgeon forth in beauty of flower and good of fruit. 


“Thou, God, seest me.” How much more often 
has this text been used as a restraint from evil than 
as a stimulus to good! To the child of the Devil the 
thought that the searching eye of the all-powerful 
God is upon him comes with terrorizing power; but 
to the child of God the thought that the sleepless eye 


self with the idea that his aim in life is simply personal 
happiness, or personal good, and that the aim of the 
migsionary venturing martyrdom is the same as his, 
'—the only difference being in the method of seeking 
the common aim. As he sees it, the difference in 
ideals is rather a difference of tastes than a difference 
of aims, since absolute unselfishness of purpose is a 
practical impossibility. 

Even if it be shown that a man is ready to sacri- 
fice personal comfort and safety, and personal posses- 
sions including his ver'y life, for the welfare of others, 
or for an abstract principle, the claim is still made 
that he does all this because he prefers the personal 
consciousness of doing right, as he sees the right, to 
any other gain; so that in this, as in all things else, 
it is self that decides the question. Not merely the 
self-indulgent man, but the self-denying one also, is 
often unable to detect the fallacy on which this claim 
is based, and is inclined, or forced, to the opinion that 
all choices in life are simply varying acts of selfishness. 

The trouble in all this reasoning is in a confusion 
of terms; it is in the two different senses in which 
the word “ self” is employed in the statements of the 
ease. Self as an entity is one thing; self as an object 
is another thing. Self as an entity chooses whether 
to live, or not ‘to live, for self as an object. It is 
always the self as an entity which decides; but the 
decision may be for or against self as an object. 
Of course, it is the personal. self that chooses to love 
God, and to love God’s creatures, more than it loves 
itself; but, in making that choice, self decides against 
self, and so self acts unselfishly. 








of the all-loving God is upon him is soul-satisfying 
and life-giving. Between the two there is the same | 
kind of difference that lies between the child who, | 
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. We cannot know the future. Why then should 
we fear it, when it may be brighter than we think? 
We cannot change the future. Why then should we 
7 worry over it, instead of preparing to meet it? The 
d ° . , . 
future is open to the mind of the best Friend we have 
in the universe, and it is wholly in his control? Why 
then should we hesitate to leave its events to his lov- 
ing disposal ? 
Spoken words have their chief value in the speaker 
back of them. The words “I love you” will cause a 
thrill or a chill, according to the personality of the 
one who utters them. It is equally true of such 
i words as “I love the Lord Jesus,” or “ Trust in the 
Lord.” ‘The spirit of the speaker shows itself in the 
tone and the look which give the words their force. 
As has been said of the different early manuscript | 
copies of the New Testament, so can it be said of | 


are “to be weighed, not* counted.” No preparation 
of a sermon or of a lesson is complete until the preacher 


hand in hand with his father, walks trustingly through | 
dangerous ways, and the rogue who fears “each bush | 
| forget his presence nor release his grasp; the slinking 


| 
rogue would rather feel himself unwatched, unseen, | 


or teacher is prepared in his heart to feel the truth as | unheld. What risks the one takes, he takes in the! choice of God as an object of the striving of one’s 


There are two centers in the universe, toward which 
man can strive and tend as an object of being. They 
are God and self. A man must choose between them. 
It is his own self that chooses; but in the one case 


his own self chooses for self, and against God; and 


words spoken in behalf of the truth of truths, they-| an officer.” The little child would not have his father | in the other case his own self chooses for God, and 


against self. The choice of self as an object of the 
striving of one’s own self is always wrong. The 
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own self is always right. Hell is the inevitable des- 
tiny of one who lives for self; heaven is the sure 
destiny of one who lives for God. But hell and 
heaven are a result of the choice of self, or of God, as 
an object of life; they are not in themselves the ob- 
jeet of choice and of life. He whose whole self 
strives toward God, forgets self as a factor in life. 
He whose whole self strives toward self, forgets God 
as an object of desire and of life. ' 

A man’s self is tempted to live for self. He is 
tempted to do what is pleasurable, or what promises 
gain, or what is easiest; but he knows that this course 
would not be right in itself, would prove injurious to 
others, would be displeasing to God. In such a case, 
apart from any question of his personal feeling, or of 
the consequences to himself, he himself has to decide 
whether to do what self craves, or to do what God 
wants him to do. The choice for himself is between 
selfishness and unselfishness. The unselfish choice 
will lead a man to do, if necessary, what causes himself 
discomfort and unhappiness, and even demands the 
laying down of his life, because God calls him to 
such a course, and because it is needful for God’s 
creatures that he should do so; while the selfish 
course will lead a man to do only that which seems to 
promise good to himself personally, in the present or 
in the future. The one course will have its reward, 
because a reward is not the object of that course. 
The other course will fail of its reward, because it is 
done for a reward. For whosoever would save him- 
self shall lose himself; and whosoever will lose him- 
self for Christ’s sake shall himself be saved. 

Love for God, like love for God’s dear ones for 
God’s sake, is unselfish. Love for self is not love; 
for love is ever away from self. ‘“ Love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God ; for God is love.” The eyes of the loving self 
are ever turned upward toward God, as the center of 
love and of life, and toward all who are in the line 
of the look toward God. The eyes of the unloving 
self are ever turned downward toward self, as the 
center of lust and of death. Beloved, let us ourselves 


love God, and let us not love self! ° 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If an editorial in The Sunday School Times proves 
suggestive to readers, the Editor is gratified. But some- 
times there come suggestions concerning one of these 
editorials that the Editor wishes he had received before 
its writing. Such a sugfestion is received from a valued 
_ correspondent in New York, as follows : . 

Apropos of your editorial of September 17, on ‘ Give the 
Devil an inch, and he’ll take an ell,’’ I wondered if you knew 
those wonderful lines of the Persian poet Hafiz : 

‘Who comes to God an inch, through doubtings dim, 
In blazing light God will advance a mile to him.” 

Yet another correspondent quotes these game lines as 
from the Persian poet Saadi, and Alger again quotes 
them, in his ‘ Gems of the Orient,” as before quoted by 
Fereed-ed-Deen from Rabia, the woman founder of the 
mystic Sufees, Now as Rabia flourished four centuries 
before Saadi, five centuries before Fereed-ed-Deen, and 
six centuries before Hafiz, and as they are quoted by 
Rabia from an earlier poet, it were easier to admire the 
lines in question than to be sure as to their authorship. 


“ Conversion” is commonly supposed to be the time 
when a radical change in a man’s nature is wrought, 
whereas there is no such use of it in the Bible. ‘Con- 
version” is a turning about, as the Bible uses the term. 
It is the man’s voluntary act. He may “convert,” or 
turn about, a dozen times in succession. Yet here are 
persons wondering at what precise time Saul of Tarsus 
was “converted.” A Pennsylvania reader is one of these 
questioners. He says: 


Wil} you please give your reasons to prove that Saul was 
converted on the way to Damascus, as I take it for granted 
that you do believe this by your notes on the lesson, as it may 
give new light to those who believe otherwise? Many in our 
school aresuch. The reason given by them is that Saul was 
blind for three days, and that he prayed; also that the Holy 
Ghost was given at the end of the three days. Can we not 
infer from verse 12 that he was praying for his sight, and saw 


‘Ananias in a vision coming to restore it to him? If your 





valuable time permits a few lines in Notes on Open Letters, we 
will be obliged to you for them. : 

Saul was going to Damascus to persecute Christians ; 
but when the Lord Jesus met him, Saul at once turned 
from his purpose of hostility to Christianity, and became 
a ready servant of Jesus, as is shown by his asking, 
“Lord, what wilt thou lave me to do?” In this act 
Saul had turned, or converted. He was now a believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Subsequently he received the 
Holy Spirit, in accordance with the promise that the 
Spirit should be given to those who believe. 





TO A MOUNTAIN BROOK. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, 


Beauty and health do companion thee, friend, 
Boons evanesceut and rare ; 

Daytime and night-tide in loveliness bend 
Over thy flight that is fair. 


Rarer boon still: It is given to thee— 
Far from the fret that is mine— 
To hark thine own music, and know it to be 
Born of an impulse divine. 


Hartford, Conn. 





HOW SHALL THE STUDENT STUDY 
THE BIBLE? 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, 


We have before us two or three facts. 1. A few insti- 
tutions, the number of which is rapidly increasing, make 
provision for Bible instruction in the regular curriculum 
of study. In the majority of instances the provision 
is entirely inadequate. The increasing appreciation of 
the importance of the work will, sooner or later, demand 
better provision in these institutions, 2. The majority 
of institutions do not provide for instruction in the Bible. 
For reasons which it would be difficult to assign, this 
department of work, great and growing as it is, finds ne 
place in the curriculum. The study of the Bible, if it 
is to be studied at all by those in attendance on these 
colleges, must be outside work. 3. A fair propor- 
tion of the students in all our colleges are professing 
Christians, andthis proportion is increasing. Of those 
who profess to be Christians, many have the desire to 
grow in the knowledge of the Scriptures. It is not the 
purpose of all these men to become ministers, and those 
who have this purpose do not desire to postpone such 
work as Bible study until they are prepared to enter the 
theological seminary. Those who desire this work are 
men from whom every profession and almost every 
branch of business will gain recruits, They are, more- 
over, men who, in time, will rank highest in the business 
or profession which they shall choose. Upon them will 
be laid great social, political, and financial responsibili- 
ties. They cannot look forward to a future time for an 
opportunity to prosecute such study without interruption, 
It is a present and a pressing duty. 

In a previous article we have considered the question 
“Why Should a ‘Student’ Study the Bible?” In a later 
article we shall take up the question, “ How Much of 
the Bible may be Studied, and in what Way should it be 
Taken up?” In¢he present paper we shall limit our- 
selves to an inquiry as to the kind of work which should 
be done, The student has satisfied himself that he is 
under obligations to do the work. He asks himself what 
shall be the character of the effort which he shall make 
in order to accomplish the end in view. 

1. His desire is to know the Word of God. We must not 
forget that. there are two kinds of knowledge. It is 
the chief object of all kinds of Christian work to convey 
gospel truth to those who are out of Christ. That work 
which does not bear directly or indirectly on this end 
may be considered useless, It should be the great aim 
of the Bible student so to study the Bible, so to master 
its contents, as to make it of the greatest possible value 
to himself, and himself the most efficient worker possible 
in advancing the cause of Divine truth in the world. In 
working out this purpose, it is necessary, first of all, that 
the student shall have that spiritual grasp of the Scrip- 
tures, that familiarity with certain portions, that personal 
experience of certain truths which will enable him to 
make practical use of the same in the hand-to-hand 
work of the street or of the inquiry-room. A man’s 
strength in Christian work is measured Margely by his 
ability to make this use of Scripture truth. This kind 


of work is, of all kinds, the most practical, the most | 


essential. It is a work for which, in preparation, years 
of study and prayer, and even many seasons of affliction, 
are needed. It is not to be obtained at once. It does 





— 


not come with the memorizing of verses here and thete : 
or with a repetition of a few selected hortatory sentences | 
It is the highest of all possessions and the deepest of 4} 

knowledge. It will come in time to the child of Goq i 
but to him only, and only in time. This kind of work. 
however, is not all that is wanted: Men that have bee, 

trained to do the most thorough work will not be satis. 

fied with a kind of Bibie study which, although, from 

one point of view, the deepest, is, from another, super. 

ficial, There is no contradiction here. For the unedy.- 
cated man, the undisciplined mind, this is sufficient. |, 
is, indeed, the only kind of work he is capable of doing, 
A man who has never been taught to think, or to do 
close reasoning, must stop here; but it is otherwise with 
the college student. His mind is awake to every diff- 
culty. If he is a student, questions will continually pre. 
sent themselves which he must have answered. Ques- 
tionings will begin, and they will most certainly lead to 
doubt and skepticism if they are not met, if the princi- 
ples which explain them are not set forth. That man is 
not a student who does not ask, Why isthis? When 
was that? The student, if he be a student, will think, 
he will investigate, he will know all that is to be known, 
so far as his circumstances will allow the acquisition of 
this knowledge. ; 

Back of this spiritual grasp, however, and under- 
neath it, there is a knowledge of another kind, which, 
for lack of a better term, we may call intellectual. The 
spiritual and the intellectual make one. They must not 
be separated. They cannot be separated. Either with- 
out the other will inevitably lead to error. Buf what is 
meant by an intellectual grasp of the Scriptures? (1.) 
A mastery, so far as possible, of the details of Bible his- 
tory, a putting together of this and that event; an 
investigation of the great epochs; 2 study of the great 
characters; an inquiry into the causes of things as they 
are represented in Scripture, and their relations to each 
other. (2.) A criticism of the literary form of the vari- 
ous books; a knowledge of the circumstances under which 
they had their origin; the purpose they were intended 
to serve; the people for whom they were originally 
written; their history. (3.) The ability to interpret; to 
apply the principle of interpretation common to all writ- 
ings; a familiarity with those special principles demanded 
by the unique.character of the Bible. This kind of knowl: 
edge, critical it may be called, yet necessary to the con- 
servation of the truth; intellectual, yet forming the basis 
of the deepest spiritual work, is the Bible knowledge of 
which the student stands in need. The work before him 
is stupendous. The field is an inexhaustible one. An 
intelligent grasp of the contents of Scripture is not 
something which falls into one’s hands without the put- 
ting forth of effort. The effort, indeed, may be put 
forth.and the result not come; but the least one can do 
is to make the effort. What, now, shall be the character 
of the effort put forth? It is this which will determine 
the character of the result. Describe the effort which, 
in any given case, is being made, and one can easily 
calculate the results which are being attained. Every- 
thing turns on the effort, and a single word de&cribes the 
ideal effort; namely, the word “systematic.” 

1. To be systematic, one must have a purpose in his 
work.. This purpose must be a clearly defined one, and 
correct. One’s work will never reach higher than his 
ideal. The ideal, therefore, must not be a low one. 
There are some who study merely to satisfy themselves. 
They are always taking in, always adding to their store 
of knowledge. This knowledge, great though it may be 
in amount, valuable though it may be in character, is of 
little practical value to the possessors or to those about 
them. To this class belong too many of our scholars. I 
would surely say nothing against scholarship, against the 
most critical and painstaking investigation; but is it not 
true that, from the men who have this knowledge, the 
men to whom God has given the oppottunity to obtain 
it, we may expect, yes, demand, something by way of 
return? There are on every side of us students of 
ripe scholarship. Shall they not open up their hearts, 
come down from their lofty pedestal, and take an interest 
in the promulgating of intelligent ideas concerning the 
sacred Word? The time is past when scholarship 
shall be divorced from popular work, when men who 
have great experience and knowledge shall stand aloof 
from the masses. The college student should note these 
things, and, from the beginning, so plan his work as to 
avoid this most vital mistake. But there are some, even 
among so-called students, wlio go to the other extreme. 
These are always giving out, never filling up. In the 
treatment of a Scripture passage it is entirely sufficient 
to ascertain what seems to be the great lesson inculcated, 
and to present this lesson to those who are depending 
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upon them for the bread of life, without any effort either 

tomaster for themselves the substance of the Holy Scrip- 

tures or to help others so to do. These are always apply- 
ing, seldom studying, never teaching the sacred Word. 
And what do they apply? Their own ideas, not the 
Bible. Those under their charge may remain years and 
be none the wiser as to the real contents of the Bible. - 

The great question first to be settled is the purpose for 
which the work is done. With the right purpose, prog- 
ress can be made; but with no purpose, or the wrong 
purpose, the effort will certainly fail. What, then, 
should be the purpose? To know the Bible book by 
book. To become saturated with-its thought and spirit, 
and then to lead others to this same knowledge. The more 
God has allowed any one of us to know of its wonderful 
truths, the greater is the responsibility which rests upon 
him; and however much, or however little, he may 
know, it should be the great aim and purpose to teach 
that, and not something else as a substitute. Why 
will men, teachers and preachers, with a self-conceit which 
is incomprehensible, imagine that their thoughts about 
the Bible, their deductions from its pages, are of more 
value, are more greatly to be desired, than the precious 
words themselves? The systematic study of the Bible 
will be founded on the principle that the sacred Word 
itself is to be studied, and that it is to be studied in such 
a manner that it may again be taught to those who 
need it. 

2. But the effort to be systematic must be submitted to 
another test. Has it been made in accordance with a 
carefully wrought out plan? We must recall the steady 
growth, the wonderful progress, of Israelitish history 
from the smallest beginning, through trial and trouble, 
then victory and possession; the organization of the 
nation by Samuel; the establishment of the monarchy 
by David; its disruption at the death of Solomon; apos- 
tasy and sin, followed by the destruction of the northern 
nation; again apostasy and sin, and the long captivity ; 
the return, almost pitiable in contrhst with former glory ; 
the bickering and strife; the gradual dying out of that 
national fire, that divine inspiration, which had burned 
for so many centuries. The plan of study must include 
a careful comparison of these periods, their relation to 
each other, and the special part played by each in the 
great drama of the world’s redemption. 

With a knowledge of Israelitish history, thus gathered 
and systematized, we must go back to the beginning and 
take up the study of prophecy, interwoven so closely 
with that of history as to be identical with it, and-follow, 
generation by generation, century by century, the grow- 
ing fabric of the revelation of God; the lines branching 
out in this direction and that; now dim, now resplendent 
in glory; new lines starting up and moving side by side 
with the old until all lines, old and new, converge in the 
life and work and death of the Christ.. The man who has 
not studied prophecy in this way, noting carefully the 
origin and development of the many ideas which, 
taken together, proclaim the coming of a deliverance 
and a Deliverer, a salvation and a Saviour; the man 
who has not connected the prophetic utterances with the 
great events of history and personal experience from 
which they sprang, and of which they form a part,—has 
not done work worthy to be called systematic. ; 

The plan must make provision also for the great books 
of the Old Testament philosophy, Job, and Proverbs, and 
for that collection of laws, the most wonderful the world 
has ever seen; for that most sacred and fascinating of all 
subjects, the life of the Christ; and for the life and 
writings of the Apostle Paul. The question which 
every student. should ask himself is, Am I studying 
according to a plan which includes all these subjects and 
many more, in an order which will enable me most 
clearly to grasp their meaning and the mutual relation 
which they sustain to each other? Have I any plan at 
all? Is it perhaps possible that I am moving around in 
a circle, and not forward? that I am feeding from hand 
to mouth, not knowing, not even caring, what is to come 
next? Without a plan, flexible yet definite, there can 
be no systematic study. 

3. But again, work, to be in the best sense systematic, 
must be independent. A machine may be systematic, 
but the human mind, if its system is only ‘that of a 
machine, would better be unsystematic. That student 
makes no real progress who is satisfied with having 
learned what some one else has said concerning the 
Verse or the scope of a passage; who always follows; 
who is always leaning upon another. Such a student 
crams; he does not digest, His work is done for the 
moment, not for all time.. He examines only results, 
never the processes leading to results. The fact is, he 
does not do honest work. And yet all the world knows 


that the knowledge that does not come by honest work 
does not stay. The lack of independence explains a 
multitude of failures under our present systems. Many 
students strangely enough suppose that they need only 
read the notes published in any sheet, or perhaps the 
practical lessons suggested, and in time they will come 
to know the Bible. Partly because these notes are in 
too many cases the merest trash, and partly because, even 
when most excellent, they are not properly studied, 
the student who feels that the preparation of his Sun- 
day-school lesson is all the Bible study which he need 
undertake, who is satisfied to study the Bible lesson as 
he would be ashamed to study a college lesson, in many 
cases makes an out-and-out failure. Crutches are freely 
furnished us in these days; so freely, indeed, that too 
many of us have forgotten how to stand on,our own feet. 
The spirit of independent investigation, a habit for the 
development of which the entire college system is in- 
tended, must be cultivated. The world needs indepen- 
dent thinkers, men who have an ability to determine for 
themselves why a thing is oris not; and these men must 
come largely from the ranks of college men. Surely no 
work is systematic which is not planned and executed 
independently, rather than in slayish dependence upon 
some one man or set of men. 

4. A systematic study of the Bible by college men will 
be a logical and philosophical study. It will not be the 
mere memorizing of a list of names or dates, the naming 
of the most important cities, villages, rivers, and moun- 
tains. It will not be the study of a verse here and a 
passage there, without considering that verse or passage 
in the light of its context. It will not be the citing as 
from heaven of words quoted by an inspired writer from 
the mouth of drunken and debauched priests, or perhaps 
from the lips of Satan himself. The attempt to exhaust 
the meaning of the verse without first a study of the 
chapters of which the verses are a part, or of the chapter 
without first a study of the book of which the chapter is 
a part, is illogical, absurd. ‘There must be logical order, 
consecution, connection, or the work will be defective. 
We must know who it was, where it was, when it was; 
and we must know more, if it is possible to knowit. The 
effort will be comparatively a failure if we do not dis- 
cover why it was.: A method which lacks this charac- 
teristic will scarcely satisfy men whose whole lives are 
given to this kind of work. 

5. Study, to be systematic, must be comprehensive. 
Mastery of details is needed, yet also a mastery of the 
subject asa whole. It is a mistake to suppose for a 
moment that Bible study consists in the study of isolated 
texts, or in the study of single chapters, or even in the 
study of entire books. One may study verses all his 
life, and know comparatively little of the Bible. Besides, 
one who studies verses only does one-sided, imperfect, 
narrow work. As has been said, he who does not have 
in mind the entire book, and from this standpoint do his 
work, does not and cannot appreciate the full force of a 
single verse contained in that book. The same thing 
holds good in a higher sphere. It is not sufficient 
merely to have gained a comprehensive knowledge of a 
given book. One may know the contents, the analysis, 
the occasion, the purpose, the author, of the book. But 
there is still something to be ascertained; namely, the 
place of that book in the Bible as a whole, its relation to 
other books, the relation of its contents to the contents 
of the entire Bible, the entire plan of God for the salva- 
tion of men. How comparatively contemptible, after 
all, is the study of mere verses! How much he loses 
who satisfies himself that, having done this, he has done 
all. One should be a close, critical, accurate student of 
verses ; he should be a searching, analytical, systematiz- 
ing student of a book; he should also be a broad, com- 
prehensive student of the Bible. Bible work, therefore, 
whatever else it is, must be comprehensive. 

6. To be systematic, our work must lead to definite 
results. When one has finished a course of work in a 
single department, he'will surely be disappointed and 
dissatisfied with the subject, his teacher, and himself, if 
he is not able to put his hands on certain definite results. 
The Bible is not a large book. It consists of a definite 
number of separate books, each of which has its place in 
the canon for a certain purpose. It is, we all believe, an 
inexhaustible book; and yet the work of mastering this 
book is in a sense a very definite one. With a plan 
of study looking toward thorough work and definite re- 
sults, the facts, the purpose, the teachings of book after 
book will come into our possession. One part after 
another will become familiar; one period of history after 
another will gradually develop itself. Here, alas! is 
where failure stares most of us in the face. Let the mul- 





titude of failures be a warning to every student, On 


every side of him he will find men who have studied and 
studied and studied, in infancy, in childhood, in youth, 
in manhood, and in old age. And yet, how many of 
these same men will confess that they have accom- 
plished so little, the results are so small, that, in pain of 
soul and torture of heart, they are ready to ery out in 
their disappointment. I am right wken I say that the 
actual Bible knowledge of the average Christian is not 
one-tenth that it ought to be, not one-tenth that it might 
be if a more systematic Bible study were in vogue. A 
fearful responsibility rests somewhere. Shall not those 
of us who have our lives yet to live learn from the ex- 
perience of the past? Definite results we must have; and 
if our study does not bring them, we may confidently 
believe that somewhere, somehow, something, is wrong. 

A word or two concerning the spirit of our work, 
Work done by the college student must be done with a 
historical spirit. For college men this point needs no 
expansion. It is the truth we seek; and this truth, when 
found, we should be ready to accept, at whatever cost. 
It is a sore trial to have ideas with which we have been 
familiar from our infancy shown to be erroneous. It is 
most difficult to put aside the prejudices which years 
have hardened. Yet the former will take place, and the 
latter must take place, if the historical spirit is to have 
sway. This historical spirit is one of slow a¢quisition. 
To do what it requires seems at first like parting with 
one’s dearest treasures, It cannot be acquired without a 
struggle. But of all men, college men must be the fore- 
most in seeking it, the most careful in its application, 
and its stanchest defenders when it is assailed. 

But, again, the spirit must be a reverent one, In this 
day of severe and even blasphemous criticism, reverence 
is a thing to be cultivated. Perhaps it may be thought 
that this caution is not needed, Of those who have suffi- 
cient interest in the Bible to study it, a reverential spirit 
would be expected; but it must be confessed that in the 
kind of work which has been discussed there is danger 
of losing, to some extent, that reverence for the sacred 
volume which the other kind of study increases. In the 
critical handling of the book a liberty is taken, a famili- 
arity is gained that seems, in the case of some, to destroy 
the feeling of respect, which, from one point of view, 
ought to characterize the student’s attitude toward the 
holy book. Now, so far as this study destroys that Bible 
worship, of which so many Christians are unconsciously 
guilty, itis well. There are those who treat the Bible 
as they would an idol. It is regarded by them with a 
superstitious, sanctimonious feeling as a kind of charm, 
This is a use for which the sacred volume was never 
intended, and one great result to be accomplished by 
the kind of work here advocated is the removal of this 
unfounded and mischievous idea. True reverence for 
Divine truth, and proper regard for the instrument 
through which ¢hat truth has been revealed, are different 
things. Both must be cultivated. 

With a clear and definite purpose in mind as to what 
he is trying to accomplish; with a sharply outlined plan 
in which provision is made for an intelligent study, one by 
one, of the great epochs, the great characters, the great 
teachers, and, above all, that great life, the life of Christ; 
with a strong determination that he will think for him- 
self, that he will use the mind which God has given him, 
employing aids and assistance only when it is necessary 
and wise; carrying on his work in accordance with the 
great principles which underlie the working of the human 
mind, with order, connection, consecution; aiming to be 
comprehensive; using care not to lose himself in a wil- 
derness of details, and not to forget the great purpose 
and the broad plan with which he began his work; do- 
ing work which is all the while producing results,—let 
the college student take up the study of the Bible, 
whether in the regular curriculum or in private class. 
Let the study be reverent, for the book is divine; let it 
be conducted with the historical spirit, for the book is 
also human. In such work, undertaken by the college 
man of our day, entered into with this spirit, with God 
himself over all and in all, it is not for the tongue of 
man to describe, nor for the mind of man to compre- 
hend, what will be accomplished. 


The University of Chicago. 





CLOCK-WORK CHRISTIANITY. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


No home is complete without a good clock. It need 
not boast a costly case curiously carved in mahogany or 
marble, nor are sweet-sounding cathedral chimes essen- 
tial. But it must have first-class works, an open coun- 





tenance plainly indicating the time by day, and a clear- 
sounding bell to ring out the hours at night. Such a 
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clock, if regularly wound up and given an occasional 
cleaning, will do its work, for generation after genera- 
tion, in a way that will entitle it to stand as a worthy 
example for the imitation of imperfect humanity. 

A picture at present attracting much attention and 
admiration in England represents the sinking of the 
_ British transport Birkenhead. We are all familiar with 

‘the story. It is one of the most glorious things‘in human 
history. The picture portrays the moment when the 
boats, all too few, are pushing off with the women and 
chilceen, leaving the soldiers to inevitable death. Drawn 
up. in line upon the deck stand the doomed men, as 
steady as though they were on the parade-ground. This 
world has never witnessed a more marvelous illustration 
of the power of discipline. Without breaking rank, 
those four hundred heroes went down to death; and our 
hearts are thrilled with utmost sympathy and admira- 
tion every time we are reminded of their achievement, 
—a grander victory than ever could have been won amid 
the smoke and roar of battle. 

But we sadly miss the true teaching of this incident 
if we content ourselves with admiring the heroism dis- 
played, and do not seek to discover its secret. It was 
no mere spasm of sublime self-forgetfulness that enabled 
those soldiers to bear themselvesthus, It was that forti- 
tude which can be only the fruit of faithful discipline 
whereby duty becomes supreme, and self submerged out 
of sight beneath it. In other words, it was the clock- 
work element in their training that enabled them to be 
the heroes they were. 

Now, it ought not to be, yet nevertheless it is, a safe 
thing to say that the clock-work people are not appre- 
ciated as they should be in this world of ours. Many of 
us are prone to find fault with those who want every- 
thing done on time and according to prescribed rule, 
who seem to regulate their lives by their watches, and 
to demand of us that we should do the same, They 
are too mechanical, we murmur,—too set in their own 
ways. ’ 

But let us be heedful how we criticise. Impulse is an 
excellent thing in its way, and impulsive people are cer- 
tainly attractive when their impulses are kindly and 
generous; but it must not be forgotten that character 
is impulse reined down into steady continuance, and 
that the men who form the foundation-stones of our 
social structure are the men who are always, and not 
Spasmodically, on time. 

Daniel the seer is a remarkable example of this. The 
clock-work element in his life was very conspicuous, 
and particularly in his service of God, his enemies them- 
selves being judges,—for they made that very fact the 
basis of their plot against him; and his poor, weak 
friend, King Darius, sought to comfort both himself and 
Daniel with the hope that “ thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, he will deliver thee.” ' 

There is perhaps no teaching more sorely needed by 
the younger disciples of Christ’s church to-day than the 
‘vital importante of rule and regularity in their religion. 
The time is one of great religious movements, of re- 
nowned evangelists who are the occasion of remarkable 
revivals, of much discussion and disturbance as to the 
forms of creeds, the inerrancy of the Bible, and other 
subjects of deepest interest. So many are the diversions, 
and so attractive, that it is not easy always to bear in 
mind the injunction, “Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

Never before were men of Daniel's type more sorely 
needed,—men who, as it has been so pithily said, will 
tick the minutes as distinctly as" he, and strike with so 
full a ring when the hour comes round, 

A serious source of weakness in the church are the 
people whose habits in some respects resemble those of 
the bears; that is to say, they are given to hibernating. 
The revival period is their summer, when they are 
always in evidence, and ready to take a prominent part. 
The interval of reaction that follows is their winter, 
when they disappear, and can be neither seen nor heard 
from. We are all familiar with sisters and brothers of 
this family. They do harm in more ways than one, 
They set a very bad example to young converts, and 
they weaken the cause by so soon laying down the work 
which in the first freshness of their zeal they had under- 
taken todo. Indeed, only too often the error is made of 
paying over-due deference to these come-and-go people. 
They are taken far too seriously, and entrusted with re- 
sponsibilities for the discharge of which they have little 
or no qualifications. 

Conduct of this kind cannot fail to do injury to be- 
ginners in the way, who are so apt to fall into error, and 
for whom the wise words of Dr. Parkhurst have so deep 





a meaning when he points out that “a talent for good- 
ness has to be acquired as much as a talent for trade or 
sculpture, and is reached in either case over a rough 
road of rules and prescriptions. We have to learn to be 
good as well as to be artists in other lines. Goodness is 
certainly an art, and art power, here as elsewhere, is pre- 
ceded by no end of drudgery. Whether we are born 
sinners or not, is matter for the schools; but that we 
are not born saints, you and I know as well as the theo- 
logians.” 

In the same connection he says: “The quickest way 
to outgrow rule is to make faithful use of rule. Our life 
can become unmechanically holy only by first being 
artificially and laboriously holy. What we admire as 
spontaneity is very often only the flower that has with 


imperceptibleesteps unfolded from the coarse calyx of 


painful effort.” 

Pregnant words these, and all bearing emphatic tribute 
to the vital value of the clock-work element in religious 
life, and it is not only in individual experience that this 
element is of such importance. The organized church 
cannot get along without it. What pastor has not re- 
joiced in being able to count among his flock men and 
women who are always in their places on time at preach- 
ing service, prayer-meeting, or wherever else their pres- 
ence can be helpful. They may not be given to much 
speaking, their testimonies may be rarely heard, their 
prayers seldom offered; but their silent sympathy is 
assured, and their stedfast fidelity to the means of grace 
is a continual source of strength to the whole cause. 

My good friends, let us take a lesson from the clock. 
As the Rev. W. L. Watkinson has so tersely put it, 
“ Let us believe in the divinity of fag. It is not in bril- 
liance that we shall be saved, but by pegging away in 
simple, honest work. Yet all the time let us feed our 
souls with high beliefs and hopes. Let us talk to our- 
selves about glory, honor, immortality,—the reward as- 
sured to all who show patient continuance in well-doing; 
so shall our path of life, however lowly, be a royal path- 
way, growing brighter and brighter to a perfect day.” 

Ottawa, Canada. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


BY FRANK HADLEY VALENTINE, 


Home and foreign missions, not home against foreign 
missions, is what we wish to teach; but how? 

In a recent missionary meeting of our Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, the missionary committee 
blended the two so happily, and the result was so satis- 
factory, that the story deserves to be chronicled for the 
benefit and encouragement of other missionary workers. 

It was the first meeting after the summer vacation, 
The subject was Japan,—foreign missions, surely. But 
when the notice was given in the Sunday-school, in the 
church prayer-meeting, and the church service, a unique 
plan for practical home mission work was outlined. It 
was this: Each attendant upon the service was requested 
to bring some small gift,—flowers, a bit of fresh fruit, a 
pot of jelly, or a single fresh egg,—all to be sent the next 
morning to the New York Fruit and Flower Mission. 
Special stress was laid upon having each gift small, in 
order that not one should feel unable to contribute fit- 
tingly. 

The evening came, and with it came the people. Many 
of the older ones not usually seen in the young people’s 
meetings came gladly, bringing their gifts. Younger 
ones from the Sunday-school, who had not as yet found 
their way into the prayer-meetings, were also there, and 
intensely interested because they had a finger in the pie. 
Earlier arrivals all came well laden, and the table that 
had been provided was soon found to be too small to hold 
the gifts; another larger one was provided, and both 
were filled. Nearly every individual brought several 
times as much as had been asked for. 

The regular subject for the evening was allowed to 
occupy about two-thirds of the time. Accounts of the 
work in Japan, descriptions of important missionary 
centers, and the reading of a letter from a missionary to 
whose support the society had contributed, were the 
principal features of this part of the meeting. Then a 
paper was read giving an account of the inception and 
growth of the mission to which the gifts were to be sent. 
The scope of its work, and its needs, were forcibly pre- 
sented. All were made acquainted with the means and 
place of disposition of their donations. 

The meeting lasted three-quarters of an hour only; 
but the interest created, the enthusiasm aroused, were 
evidenced by such questions as ‘‘ Why didn’t we think 
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of this before?” “Isn’t this grand?” “Cannot we have 
another like it next month? % etc. Itis a fact withouy 
question, that more inquiry about mission work, and 
more real working enthusiasm, have been developed 
by this meeting than by any other ever held by the 
society. rd 

The next morning, additional gifts were received, ang 
all were packed and sent forward. The day following, 
the mail brought a note of acknowledgment, which was 
read at the next prayer-meeting to help foster the inter. 
est aroused. Another similar meeting is contemplated, 
perhaps at Christmas time; and it is proposed to send a 
representative from the society to see the gifts distributed, 
and thus still more intepsify the interest. 

The most commendable feature of this plan is that it 
arouses the enthusiasm of the very young, and of every 
individual, None so small.or so poor but can bring, at 
the very least, some wildflowers.’ It places a definite 
object before them, and invites their aid. It follows up 
the interest created by cultivating the missionary spirit 
through reports from the objects for which help has been 
given. So far from detracting from the interest in foreign 
missions, it teaches that the two go handin hand. By 
a tactful presentation of the matter to the Sunday-school, 
many who would not otherwise be reached will be greatly 
interested, and guided into active missionary and Chris- 
tian Endeavor work. 

Cranford, N. J. 
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A GOOSE WITH TWO HEADS. 
BY EDWARD MUMFORD, 


One day, about three thousand years ago, in a famous 
town of Upper Egypt, a workman was cutting a granite 
image of the great Pharaoh Rameses II., seated on his 
throne. And that it should neversbe forgotten whose 
image this was, the order had been given that on the 
back and sides of the throne should be engraved the 
name and titles of the king,—“ Ruler of Egypt,” ‘‘ The 
Crowned Horos,” “The Mighty Bull, Son of Ptah,” and 
“TheSon of Ra, Beloved.of Amon and Ra.” 

Now the Egyptians, when they wrote, used signs 
and pictures instead of letters, and one such sign was 
a goose, standing with its head to the right. But 
perhaps the sun was hot,‘or the workman rather care- 
less; for when the inscription was all cut, the workman 
noticed for the first time that the head of the goose was 
pointing to the left. . While he was thinking of some- 
thing else, he had cut it wrongly, and the statue was 
spoiled. 

The cutter wasin despair. “ Alas!” said he, “I shall 
certainly be whipped when thisis found out, The statue 
is ruined,” 

But then a sudden thought struck him. The image 
was to be covered with paint, and it might be possible 
to hide the mistake. So he went to work again on the 
goose, cutting a new head, pointing this time to the right, 
and a new tail, pointing to the left. The goose now had 
two. heads and two tails. But the workman took some 
plaster, and neatly filled in the first head and tail. Then 
he covered the whole statue with red paint, and the thing 
was done. 

“There,” said he, “the old goose looks well enough, 
—and who will ever be the wiser?” . 

So the image was set up, with many others, in the 
great temple of Har-shefi, and was much admired. 
People came for miles to see and admire it, and they 
wore a smooth hollow in front of it; and finally, after 
many years, the temple was destroyed, and the image 
thrown down, to be covered up deep with the sand of 
the desert. 

But two years ago, an exploring party, digging at this 
place, found the statue, and sent it to America, where it 
was set up in the museum of the University of Pennsy!- 
vauia, While the attendants were cleaning the dirt 
from it, the plaster which the Egyptian workman had 
used to hide his fault fell off,—and there was the goose 
again, with its two heaéls and its two tails! Thirty cen- 
turies had rolled away, and the statue had traveled five 
thousand miles, but in the end the trick had been 
found out. 

Perhaps that Egyptian stonecutter never heard the 
saying, “ Be sure your sin will find you out,” but when I 
saw that goose, a few months ago, it seemed to me to be 
pointing out an excellent lesson for those of us who say, 
sometimes, “Oh, pshaw! it doesn’t matter,” 


University of Pennsylvania, 
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‘LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.]} 











1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted t. Acts 9 : 1-20 
2, October 9.—Dorcas Raised to Life Acts 9 : 32-43 
g. October 16.—Peter’s Vision Acts 10 : 1-20 
4, October 23.—Peter at Cesarea. «vee ACts 10 : 30-48 





5. Oct. 30.—The Gospel Preached at Antioch...Acts 11: 19-30 





¢. November 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison.................00 Acts 12: 1-17 
7, November 13,—The First Christian Missionaries. .. Acts 13 : 1-18 
8, November 20.—Paul's First Missionary Sermon............... Acts 13 : 26-43 


9, Nov. 27.—The Apostles Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13: 44 to 14:7 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles..............00..00+--ACtS 14 : 8-22 
jl. December 11.—The Apostolic Council. ...........eeseeeee ee Acts 15 : 12-29 
12, December 18.—Review. 

13. December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
5, I ee iets tantistcscncesern ceanessconnniesiitepacornnies Luke 2 : 8-20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others.......................0006+ Rom, 14 : 12-23 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1892. 
TirLE: THE GOSPEL PREACHED AT ANTIOCH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 11 : 19-30. Memory verses: 21-24.) 
COMMON VERSION, | REVISED VERSION. 

19 { Now they which were scat- 19 They therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad upon the persecution tered abroad upon the tribula- 
that arose about Sté’phen trav-| tion that arose about Stephen 
elled as far as Phe-ni’ce, and Cy’- | traveled as far as Pheenicia, 
prus, and An’ti-6ch, preaching and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
the word to none but unto the | speaking the word to none 
Jews only. | 20 save only to Jews. But there 

20 And some of them were men were some of them, men of 
of Cy’prus and Cy-ré’/ne, which, Cyprus and Cyrene, who, when 
when they were come to An’ti- they were come to Antioch, 

spake unto the ! Greeks also, 


och, spake unto the Grécians, | 
preaching the Lord Jesus, | 21 preaching the Lord Jesus, And 
21 And the hand of the Lord was the hand of the Lord was with 
them: and a great numberthat 


with them; and a great number | 
believed turned unto the Lord. 


believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. | 22 And the report concerning 
22 ¢ Then tidings of these things them came to the ears of the 
came unto the ears of the church church which was in Jerusa- 
which was in Je-ru’sa-lém: and | lem; and they sent forth Bar- 
they sent forth Biir’na-bas, that he | 23 nabas as far as Antioch: who, 
should go as far as An’ti-6ch. when he was come, and had 
23 Who,when hecame,andhad| seen the graceof God, wasglad; 
seen the grace of God, was glad, | and he exhorted them all, 
and exhorted them all, that with} ‘*that with purpose of heart 
purpose of heart they would they would cleave unto the 
cleave unto the Lord. 24 Lord: for he was a good man, 
& For he wasa good man,and| and fullof the Holy Ghost and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of| of faith: and much people was 
faith: and much people was | 25 added untothe Lord. And he 
added unto the Lord. went forth to Tarsus to seek 
25 Then departed Biir’na-bas to | 26 for Saul: and when he had 
Tiir’sus, for to seek Saul : | found him, he brought him un- 

| 

| 








26 And when he had found him, to Antioch, And it came to 
he brought him unto An’ti-dch. pass, that even for a whole 
And it came to pass, thata whole | year they were gathered to- 
year they assembled themselves! gether *with theehurch, and 
with the church,and taught much taught much people ; and that 
people. And the disciples were the disciples were called Chris- 
ealled Chris’tians first in An’ti-|  tians first in Antioch. 
och. 127 Now in these days there came 

27 § And in these days éame | down prophets from Jerusalem 
prophets from Je-ru’sa-lém unto | 28 untoAntioch. Andthere stood 
An‘ti-dch, | wuponeofthem named Agabus, 

28 And there stood up one of | and signified by the Spirit that 
them named Ag’a-bis, and signi-| _ there should be a great famine 
fied by the Spirit that there should over all tthe world: which 
be great dearth throughout all | came to pass in the days of 
the world: which came to passin |"29 Claudius. And tHe disciples, 
the days of Clau’di-is Cé’sar. | every man according to his 

29 Thenthedisciples,everyman| ability, determined to send 
according to his ability, deter- | Srelief unto the brethren that 
mined to send relief unto the 30 dwelt in Judwa: which also 
brethren which dwelt in Ju-de’a : | they did, sending it to the el- 

30 Which also they did, and| ders by the hand of Barnabas 
sent it to the elders by the hands | and Saul, 
of Bir’na-bas and Saul. | 
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1 Many ancient authorities read Grecian Jews. *Some ancient authori- 
ties read that they would cleave unto the purpose of their heart in the Lord, 
®Gr.in. %Gr. the inhabited earth. 4Gr. for ministry. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Holy Spirit’’ for * Holy 
Ghost” in verse 24, 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Reproach Accepted as Honorable. 


1. The Gospel Triumphant, vs. 19-26. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A Stigma Affixed, v. 26, |. c. 
3. The Work Maintained, vs. 27-30. 


GotpEN Text: A great number believed, and turned to the 
Lord.— Acts 11 : 21. 


Dairy Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts 11 : 19-30. Reproach accepted as honorable. 
T.—John 16: 1-16. Reproaches sure to come. 
W.—John 16 : 17-33. Reproaches sure to come. 

T.—1 Pet. 2: 11-25. How to meet reproach. 

F.—Rom. 8 : 31-39. Opposition powerless to harm, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


i. THE GOSPEL TRIUMPHANT. \ 

|. Offered to All: 

Speaking the word...to Jews.» .. Unto the Greeks also 

(19, 20). 

All... heard the word, . . . both Jews and Greeks (Acts 19 : 10). 

To the Jew first, and also to the Greek (Rom. | : 16). 

There can be neither Jew nor Greek (Gal. 3 ; 28). 

Hl. Winning its Way: 

A great number that believed turned unto the Lord (21). 

Who are these that fly .. . as the doves to their windows? (Isa. 60:8.) 

Believers were the more added to the Lord (Acts 5 : 14), 

Much people was added unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 24). 

Wl. Gladdening its Advocates ; 

Who, when he... had seen, ... was glad (23). 

There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 

The disciples were filled with joy (Acts 13 : 52). 

Greater joy bave I none than this, to hear of my children walking 
in the truth (3 John 4). 

IV. Seeking New Helpers : 

He went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul (25). 

Pray... that he send forth laborers into his harvest (Matt. 9 : 38). 

Separate ine Barnabas and Saul for the work (Acts 13 ; 2), 

The same commit thou to faithful men (2 Tim, 2 : 2). 

V. Continuing in Toil: 

For a whole year. they were gathered together (26). 

They continued stedfastly (Acts 2 : 42), 


By patience in well-doing seek for glory (Rom. 2 : 7). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 ; 58). 


’ ’ 
Il, A STIGMA AFFIXED, 


* 
1. Known as Disciples : 
y The disciples (26). 
Jesus was making and baptizing more disciples (John 4 : 1). 


Art thou also one of this man’s disciples? (John 18 : 17.) 
He assayed to join himself to the disciples (Acts 9 : 26). 


ll. Branded as Christians: 
The disciplas were called Christians (26), 
Thou wouldest fain make me a Christian (Acts 26 : 28). 


Accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches (Heb. 11 : 26). 
If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed (1 Pet. 4: 16). 


Ill, THE WORK MAINTAINED, 


|. Prophets in the Church : 
There came down prophets from Jerusalem (27). 


Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy (Acts 2 : 17). 
Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets (Acts 15 : 32). 
He gave some to be. . . prophets (Eph. 4 : 11), 


il. Charity in the Church : 
The disciples . . . determined to send relief (29). 


Ye are my disciples, if ye have love ong to another (John 13 : 35). 

It hath been the g pleasure... t® make a certain contribution 
(Rom. 15 : 26). 

A& touching the ministering to the saints, .. . I know your readiness 
2 Cor. 9:1). 


ill. Practical Help Extended ; 
Which also they did (30). 


I came to bring alms to my nation (Acts 24 : 17). 
Them will I send to carry your bounty (1 Cor. 16 : 3). 
Your zeal hath stirred up very many (2 Cor. 9 : 2). 


Verse 19.—'' Speaking the word.” (1) The burden of the word; 
(2) The bearers of the word; (3) The hearers of the word; (4) The 
fruits of the word, 

Verse 20.—‘‘ Preaching the Lord Jesus.’”’ (1) A noble theme: (2) A 
needed work.—(1) The message that saves; (2) The work that succors. 

Verse 21.—“ The hand of the Lord was with them.”’ (1) A feeble 
band; (2) A heavy work; (3) A mighty hand. 

Ve 


Jerse 23.—‘‘ Who, when he was come, aud had seen, .. . was glad.”’ 
(1) Going to the place of blessing: (2) Seeing the work of grace; (3) 
Rejoicing in the achievements of God. 

Vere 24.—"* Much people was added unto the Lord.’’ (1) Sub- 


tracted from the world; (2) Added to the Lord.—Added (1) By what 
power; (2) To what constituency ; (2) For what purpose 

Verse “6.—‘‘ The diseiples were called Christians firgt in Antioch.” 
(1) The old name: (2) The new name,—A title (1) Meant for reproach ; 
(2) Accepted as honor 

Verse 29.—‘‘ Every man according to his ability.’ Ability (1) 
Specific; 42) Universal: (3) Active. 

Verse 30 —“* Which also they did.” (1) Intentions formulated ; (2) 
Intentions carried out.—(1) They saw ; (2) They decided ; (3) They did, 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


CHRIST'S NAME. 


Borne by his disciples (2 Tim. 2 : 19; Rev. 22: 4), 

Made prominent by disciples (Acts 3 : 16; 9 : 21). 

Its use forbidden (Acts 4:18; 5:2 

Its use perilous (Luke 21: 12; John"?5 : 21; Acts 9: 14, 16; 15 : 26). 
Reproach associated with it (1 Pet. 4 : 14). 
Hatred associated with it (Matt, 10: 22; 24:9; 
Formulated as a title (Acts 11 : 261. ¢.). 

Held in contempt by worldlings (Acts 26 : 28). 
Persecuted for bearing it (1 Pet. 4 : 16). 
Rewarded for fidelity to it (Matt. 19:29; Acts5:41; Heb. 6:10; 


Rey, 3 : 8). 


Acts 26 : 9). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Tidings of the conversion of Cor- 
nelius and other Gentiles came to the church at Jerusalem. 
When Peter returned, he encountered criticism from the 
stricter Jewish Christians, because he had eaten with Gen- 
tiles. In defense, he narrated his vision and the subsequent 
events at Cesarea. This silenced the opposition. 

Piaces.—Pheenicia, north of Palestine on the Mediter- 
ranean, and Cyprus, the large island near to Syria, are men- 
tioned. The principal events took place at Antioch, though 
Tarsus in Cilicia, the birthplace of Paul, is named, as well as 
Jerusalem. Antioch, the third city in size in the Roman 
empire, was three hundred miles north of Jerusalem. It was 
a magnificent place, contained many Jews, had close commer- 
cial relations with Jerusalem. The capital of the Roman 
province of Syria, conveniently situated for intercourse with 
Asia Minor, it became the center of Gentile Christianity, and 
remained an important Christian city for centuries. 

Time.—The lesson covers the period from A. D. 37, when 
the persecution began, to A. D. 44, when the famine occurred. 





$.—Rev. 2:1-11. Faithful amid opposition. 
$.—Phil. 2: 1-16. Triumph assured. ’ 





lesson, the dates given in the margins of our English Bibles 
approach accuracy. ) 
Persons.—Some disciples, driven Irom Jerusalem by per- 
secution, especially men of Cyprus and Cyrene (in Africa ) ; 
Gentiles, who were converted at Antioch; Barnabas (see Acts 
4: 36, 37), and Saul of Tarsus; prophets from Jerusalem, 
especially Agabus, who appears again in the narrative (Acts 
21: 10-12), . 
INcipENTs.—Some of those who were driven from Jerusalem 
at the time of persecution, went northward, preaching to the 
Jews only, Some, however, at Antioch, preached to the 
“Greeks.” The success attending their preaching was re- 
ported at Jerusalem, and Barnabas was sent to Antioch by the 
church. He too was successful as a preacher, and went to Tar- 
sus for Saul, who returned with him. For a year they labored 
in the great city, where anew name was given to the disciples. 
The prediction of a great famine made by Agabus, a prophet 
from Jerusalem, was fulfilled; and the disciples at Antioch 
sent relief to the brethren in Judea by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 





Verse 19.—The historian in chapter 8, verses 1-4, speaks of 
a great persecution which followed the death of Stephen, and 
of the disciples, who were scattered abroad in consequence of 
the persecution, as going about preaching the gospel. He 
now brings tack his narrative to this same point, and relates 
how, as the result of their thus journeying and preaching, 
the gospel was proclaimed at Antioch, a city which was to 
become so prominent afterwards in the Christian story. What 
is related in the intermediate chapters—the conversion of 
Saul, the events connected with Peter and Cornelius, ete.— 
took place during the time when they were thus engaged in 
the great work in different towns and cities, and in more dis- 
tant regions. They passed to these more distant regions be- 
cause of the dangers which threatened at home in their own 
land. Pheenicia was the district between Mt. Lebanon and 
the Mediterranean Sea, in which were the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon. Cyprus was an island about forty-eight miles from 
the Syrian coast, and was at that time of great importance, 
Antioch was a chief city of Syria, and was the residence of 
the Roman governor or proconsul, These scattered disciples 
accordingly went out beyond the regions of Judea and Sama- 
ria, which are mentioned, in Acts 8: 1, as included within 
their wandering and working, to countries not their own, 
They found in these regions many of their own countrymen, 
however, and immediately began laboring amongthem. Not 
having been enlightened with reference to the Gentiles and 
their relation to the Gentiles, they limited their work to the 
Jews, most of them speaking only to native Jews. See, how- 
ever, the following verse, with its two readings. 

Verses 20, 21.—There are two readings in verse 20 which 
are worthy of notice: “Greeks,” and ‘‘ Hellenists,” or “Grecian 
Jews,” as the margin of the Revised Version has it, If 
the latter is adopted, the preachers mentioned in this verse 
directed their preaching particularly to those who, like them- 
selves, were of Greek origin, but had, like themselves, ac- 
cepted, as proselytes, the’ Jewish religion. If, on the other 
hand, the former reading is the correct éne, these men 
preached to Greeks who were yet heathen, and consequently 
there was here an opening of the gospel to the Gentiles inde- 
pendently of that which came through the revelation made 
to Peter. The former reading, “ Greeks,” is generally pre- 
ferred by the best modern textual critics, The expression 
“some of them,” at the beginning of verse 19, means “ some 
of those who were scattered abroad.” There were among the 
number of those who were thus scattered Palestinian Jews 
and Hellenistic Jews, The latter were resident in Jerusalem 
at the time of the persecution, but their homes were in other 
regions or cities, as Cyprus, and Cyrene, a city of the northern 
part of Africa, west of Egypt. Persons from “the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene” are spoken of as among the multitude 
who were present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2:10).—The hand of the Lord was with them: That is, the 
divine power accompanied the preaching so manifestly and 
so fully that the result was a great number of converts. It 
would seem not improbable that some such visible manifesta- 
tions as those connected with the speaking with tongues may 
be here indicated. 

Verses 22-24.—The knowledge of so important a fact for 
the interests of the growing company of disciples could 
not be kept from spreading abroad among them; and it is 
not surprising that the report of what had happened shou!d 
have soon reached the believers in Jerusalem, or that it 
should have greatly stirred their souls. The selection of 
Barnaba$ as the messenger of the church would seem to indi- 
cate that the church in Jerusalem was friendly in its feeling, 
and that the message was for the purpose of information and 
of kindly greeting, and of help and comfort, as these might 
be needed. Barnabas was a native of Cyprus,—thus himself 
of a foreign region,—and he was of a gentle disposition and 
character which was adapted to a friendly mission. The 





Barnabas probably came to Antioch in A.D. 43. With this 





words “that he should go,” which are found in the Author- 
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ized Version between “sent forth Barnabas” and “ as far as 
Antioch,” are omitted by the Revisers, as not properly belong- 
ing to the text. If read, they perhaps imply a visiting of 
other places on the way, the verb meaning, literally, “go 
through” a region or journey.—And had seen the grace of 
God: The reference here, as connected with the special men- 
tion of the Greeks, is probably to the grace as manifested 
with reference to them. The exhortation which he gave 
these new converts was that, “with purpose of heart”—that 
is, with a sincere, earnest, and resolute purpose— they 
should cleave to the Lord, in whom they had begun to be- 
lieve.—For he was a good man: The “for” here seems to 
refer back immediately to the preceding words: “He was 
glad,” etc. The word “ good,” here, which is a more general 
one, has its special sense set forth more particularly in the 
words which follow. The last clause of verse 24 seems to 
have reference to an increase of the number of believers 
which resulted from the visit of Barnabas. 

Verses 25, 26.—Whether the idea of going after Saul had 
been suggested to Barnabas before he left Jerusalem, or whether 
it came to him in connection with what he had seen in Antioch, 
may not be determined. It would seem, however, quite proba- 
ble that the latter supposition is correct, and that he went to 
Tarsus self-moved. A field was opened, and he would, if pos- 
sible, have this man, who had been so wonderfully brought into 
discipleship to the Lord, as a helper in the new work. The 
relation of Barnabas to Saul immediately after the conversion 
of the latter (see Acts 9:27) will be borne in mind. The two 
men now began their work together, spending a year of most 
fruitful labor at this place, to which the gospel had been 
brought by men whom the persecution favored and fostered 
by Saul had driven forth. It was in this place that the 
disciples first received the new name,—the name which con- 
nected them, and was to connect all who should follow them, 
80 closely with Christ. Probably the name was first given by 
the Gentiles around them, designating them as disciples of 
the one called Christ. 

Verses 27, 28.—These prophets were persons who uttered a 
divine message under the influence of a special inspiration 
and revelation. The foretelling of future events was not an 
essential part of the prophetic gift, though it might accom- 
pany it. The divine Spirit here revealed to Agabus the fact 
that the famine was to come.— Over all the world: Literally, 
“ All the inhabited earth.” This phrase is probably a general 
one of an emphatic character, as it is here employed. To 
Agabus it appeared that the famine was to be a great and 
widespread one, and he thus expressed his thoughts, A 
famine which might answer to this which Agabus prophesies 
occurred, as we learn from Josephus, in the fourth year 
of the reign of the Emperor Claudius, A.D, 44. If this was 
the famine referred te, we have a date here in the life of Paul. 

Verses 29, 30.—The contributions of this character, from 
the Gentile churches especially for the church in Jeru- 
salem, are mentioned elsewhere, and we find Paul urging 
such benevolence upon the Christians at Rome and in other 
places. The principle of benevolence, according to the ability 
of each disciple, was a principle inculcated, and practiced 
upon, from the early days, Barnabas, who had been the 
messenger of the church in Jerusalem to the believers in 
Antioch, now becomes the messenger, with Paul, to carry the 
gifts of these bélievers to the mother church, The picture 
which we may bring before our imagination is a most inter- 
esting and impressive one, “ The elders,” or presbyters, here 
mentioned, are probably those in Jerusalem, from whom the 
gifts were sent to the Christians there and elsewhere in Judea, 
This is the first mention of elders among the churches which 
we meet in the order of the New Testament books as arranged 
in our version. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


In the fourth verse of the eighth chapter of the Acts, Luke 
tells us that one result of the martyrdom of Stephen had 
been the scattering of the Christian community at Jerusalem, 
which, in the providence of God, turned the calamity into a 
blessing, as the fugitive Christians became everywhere mis- 
sionaries, “ preaching the word.” wherever they went. In 
the nineteenth verse of the eleventh chapter, after a long 
digression, this striking factor in the spread of the new faith 
is once more brought forward to record the further advance 
of the Church through the dispersion of the converts. They 
traveled, we are told, as far as Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch ; but, being still fettered by their hereditary Jewish 
ideas that God cared for none but their own nation, “they 
spoke the word to none save only to Jews.” That this should 
have been so was in keeping with the narrowness of fhe apos- 
tles themselves, till they had been taught better by the inci- 
dent of the reception of the centurion Cornelius into the 
church, through divine intimation of God's pitying favor, in 
Christ Jesus, to men of any race who feared him and lived 
worthy lives. 

There were some, however, even thus early, who had more 
liberality and a truér conception of the genius of Christianity, 





foreign Jews from Cyprus and Cyrene,—the one, the island 
still bearing the same name; the other, the region between 
Tripoli and Egypt, along the coast of the Mediterranean. In 
parts so largely heathen, they had learned a worthy charity, 
which they hastened to carry out on coming to Antioch, the 


capital of the great province of Roman Syria, and, as such, 


the meeting point of every form of Eastern and Western reli- 
gions. Anticipating the later divinely communicated insight 
of Peter, these noble souls, instead of regarding all the 
world, Jews excepted, as nothing in the eyes of the eternal 
Father, “spake unto the Greeks also,”—that is, to the heathen 
citizens,—“ preaching the Lord Jesus.” 

There were in Antioch, no doubt, men, like Cornelius, dis- 
satisfied with existing systems, and believers in the God of 
the Hebrews, though only to that extent Jews. They, as 
well as others, would listen to the new faith with open minds, 
so that, in the end, “a great number believed, and turned to 
the Lord.” There is no.intimation that the preachers, by 
whom this result was brouglit about, were ordained men; but 
they were sincere, and, being so, “ the hand of the Lord was 
with them.” So great was their success, indeed, that news 
of it traveled even to Jerusalem, where it must have excited 
as much astonishment as delight. In their capacity as heads 
of the Church at large, therefore, the apostles hastened to 
send one of the most efficient of their helpers, the evangelist 
Barnabas, to Antioch, to see things for himself and them, and 
aid generally in the good work. ; 

A man of noble character, full of divine enthusiasm and 
faith in Christ, he was eminently fitted for the mission. No 
one could have taken a more just view of the whole situation, 
or been more certain to guide the new movement into the 
proper course, guarding it from any mistakes of indiscreet 
zeal or inadequate experience. The good man, on his arrival, 
found things eminently satisfactory; for the proofs of “the 
grace of God” having been seed cast on good ground were 
evident, in the case of many, in changed lives and earnest zeal 
for Christ. No grudge at the conversion of Gentiles dis- 
turbed the joy of his generous heart. That his Master had 
shown himself the Saviour of mankind, rather than only of 
the petty race of Jacob, filled him with a lofty gladness ; for 
he had not to win them to the faith he so warmly loved, but 
only to give them such counsels and exhortations as were 
most suited to make them cleave to their trust in Christ 
with a firm and abiding resolution, whatever might tempt 
them to forsake it. 7 

Barnabas, apart from his attractive personality, was the 
foremost, or one of the foremost, among fhe “ missioners” of 
the infant church, outside the apostolic circle; and it is 
hence natural to read that his labors at Antioch, in connec- 
tion with the faithful souls who had begun the work, soon 
outgrew the limits of a single leader’s powers; for “ much 
people was added unto the Lord.” In this strait he knew 
where to seek help. 

After his three years’ retirement in “ Arabia,” Paul had 
returned to Damascus; but being driven from that city by 
the hatred of the Jews, from whose violence he only escaped 
by being lowered from a window on the outside of the town 
wall, he went to Jerusalem, where he made himself known 
to Peter, and James the brother of our Lord, to whom he 
was introduced by Barnabas, in the face of such a general 
distrust, on the part of the Christian community at large, as 
would have discouraged any but a man of strong moral cour- 
age from identifying himself with him (Acts 9 : 26, 27; Gal. 
1: 18,19). In afortnight, however, the fury of the Jews at 
what they held the shameless apostasy of Paul drove him 
from the holy city, so that he was hurried off by his friends 
to Cesarea, to save his life. To what part would the fugitive 
be most inclined to turn? His heart told him he should go 
to Tarsus, his native town, and carry to it and the well-loved 
districts round it the message of salvation through a crucified 
Saviour. 

How long he had been laboring in this field when the new 
faith obtained a footing in Antioch is not quite certain; but 
it appears to have been about five years, during which the 
toil of the new apostle founded the first Christian com- 
munities in Cilicia. Now, however, Barnabas, overworked 
in Antioch, and casting round for an efficient helper, be- 
thought him of the fiery soul, once a fierce persecutor of the 
“saints,” but now not a whit behind the chiefest of the apos- 
tles in his zeal for Christ. He set out for Tarsus, and brought 
him back with him, to develop still more widely the great 
work that had been begun in the luxurious capital of Syria. 
Paul had gone from Cesarea to Tarsus by land, apparently 
keeping to the coast road still in use; for we may be sure he 
would not approach Damascus, where his life was in danger, 
but we do not know by what route Barnabas reached him, or 
how they returned. 

At Antioch they forthwith threw in their lot with the 
converts, as their spiritual heads, and spent a year in the city, 
bringing the new faith before large numbers with such suc- 
cess that its adherents became a publicly recognized body, 
known to the citizens as “Christians,” in distinction from 
Jews, or the general heathen population. This name, since 
adopted by the whole Christian world, must have been origi- 
nated by outsiders, as the New Testament never uses it to 
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describe the disciples, but calls them either “disciples” 
“brethren,” the only two places! in which the word “ Chris.) 
tian” occurs referring clearly to its use by the outside popy. 
lation (Acts 26 : 28; 1 Peter4: 16). It is certain, moreover, 
that it could not have originated ‘with the Jews, because the! 
word “Christ” was only the Greek for the Hebrew “ Mes.’ 
siah,” and they assuredly would not have conferred so holy q' 
name on the abhorred schismatics. 

It is clear, therefore, that it must have risen among the 
heathen section. of the Antioch citizens, though it may have 
been also the official name ‘adopted by the Roman authori. 
ties. The office of our Lord, as the Christ, or Messiah, was 
henceforth used as his proper name, and as it was in keeping 
with the feelings of the Christians themselves, it thencefor. 
ward became the distinctive name of the “sect.” “The 
author of this name, Christ,” says Tacitus [who was born 
eleven years after this], “was put to death by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberius.” Its rise in An- 
tioch, the seat of the mother-church of Gentile Christen. 
dom, was due to the fact that the great preponderance of 
converted heathens in the new Christian community there 
first showed that it was not a mere sect of Judaism, but an 
independent organization. 

While Barnabas and Paul were busy in the great Syrian 
metropolis, “ prophets,” we are told, came down from Jeru- 
salem,—that name being used in the New Testament church 
for Christian teachers specially marked by a fulness of spiri- 
tual gifts, which opened to them such an insight into the 
higher aspects of the faith as was not vouchsafed to others, 
It differed from sptaking with tongues, in the fact that they 
were not carried away into ecstatic elevation, such as made 
their discourse unintelligible to the multitude, but spoke to 
the understanding of their hearers, revealing to them deeper 
truths than formed the staple of ordinary teaching; the reve- 
lation of things to come forming only an occasional and inci- 
dental feature of their office. Those who pow joined the 
young church at Antioch may have been sent by the apostles, 
or may have fled from Jewish persecution; but, in either 
case, they would be of great use in enlarging the minds of the 
converts. 

They were not, however, without disclosures of the future; 
for one of their number, Agabus, whom we afterwards find in 
touching relations with Paul (Acts 21 : 10), stood up, on one 
occasion, in the assembly, and foretold “that there should be 
a great famine over all the world.” Such an announcement 
naturally awoke the liveliest interest in the breasts of all; 
for, though mainly converted heathen, and as such despised 
in a special degree by Jews, and even treated with scant 
heartiness by too many Jewish Christians, the spirit of their 
Master had already taught them that where there was human 
suffering it was their glory and duty to show practical sym- 
pathy and send generous relief. 

The famine predicted actually smote Judea in the year 44, 
the third year of the Emperor Claudius, and was deeply felt 
by the humble Christian society at Jerusalem, which had 
such special claims on the love of all Christians as the mother- 
church in the city where their common Lord had/died for 
Jew and Gentile alike. Every man, therefore, according to 
his ability, determined to send relief to the distressed com/ 
munity, and, having collected as large an amount as they 
could, sent it off by the hands of Barnabas ard Saul, to be 
delivered by them to the “presbyters” of the church in 
Jerusalem, for distribution among the poor. The synagogues 
were managed by a board of “presbyters,” or “elders,” and 
as yet the church moved on the lines of the Jewish institution. 
« Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRST GENTILE CHURCH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first words of this lesson are all but identical with 
Acts 8: 4, and are evidently intended to carry the reader 
back to that point in the history, and to suggest that the 
events now to be recorded occurred during the period covered 
by the intervening chapters. There were three lines of 
growth,—the labors of Philip, the conversion of Cornelius, 
and the preaching at Antioch now to be narrated. The 
chronological relations of these three are not defined, but 
apparently the extension to Antioch took place at some time 
during the course of the other two movements, It was quite 
independent of them, and, remarkably enough, proved to be 
the most fruitful of the three. 

We do not know that any large results followed on the 
conversion of the Ethiopian statesman, or of Cornelius; but 
the preaching of these unnamed men at Antioch began the 
great movement of which European and American Chris- 
tianity are the outcome. This lesson gives us the true line 
of growth, the “leader,” as it were, while the others, thougli 
enjoined by vision and conducted by officials, proved but 
side-shoots of the tree. 

We may throw the lesson intd four parts : 

1. Verses 19-21 tell of the spéntaneous outflow of Christian 
feeling which rose above the ‘barriers of Judaism. It was 
not for the last time that persetution diffused the truth which 
it sought to crush The brands, kicked from the hearth by 
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the Saal of of ahaha kindled flames where they lit. Of 
course, the fugitives carried their faith with them, and, 
equally of course, declared it. 

Bat there were two stages in their preaching. Timidly, 
at first, they kept within recognized limits, and ‘spoke the 
word only to Jews. Bat some of them, Jews by descent but 
Cypriotes and Cyreneans by place of birth, had their spirits 
stirred when they came to the great city of Antioch, and, as 
they saw its swarming multitudes, felt that the restriction of 
the message to Jews was clean contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel, and so defied precedent, and, out of the mere prompt- 
ings of the Christian spirit, took the leap which Peter needed 
a special command to dare, Set good men down in a great 
city full of heathens, whoin Christ died to redeem, and arti- 
ficial restrictions and ecclesiastical proprieties will be apt to 
look very thin barriers, The impulses of the Christian heart 
will make short work of these, when it stands face to face 
with men who need the gospel. 

Naturally, the Hellenistic descent of these unnamed men 
made them the more ready to become missionaries to “the 
Greeks.” They were the providentially supplied link be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. Large lessons are taught us by their 
action. They were not officials. Noone had told them what 
todo. They had no ecclesiastical authorization; but, as we 
shall see, the church at Jerusalem was doubtful, when at last 
they heard of the bold step taken. They were simply private 
Christians, fleeing where they could find security ; and, in 
presence of a great need which they knew that their Master 
could meet, how could they but speak of him ? 

Their spontaneous action teaches us that every Christian 
can and should be a missionary. The possession of the gos- 
pel imposes the obligation to impart it. All our possessions 
are trusts, but especially is this the case in regard to our reli- 
gion. “God hath shined into our hearts” that we may to 
others “ give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” We are bound to impart the gos- 
pel by our common humanity; for the possessions of each are 
for the good of all. We are bound by loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
who will have us make plain who is our master. He is a 
coward who hides his colors. No church commission er 
sanction is needed. God makes men preachers, in the true 
sense of the word, by making them Christians; and- there 
can be no more stringency given to the obligation to proclaim 
Christ than it already possesses, though all the churches 
were to summon to the work, or the angel that impelled 
Peter on the road to Cesarea were to lay his hand on our 
shoulders. 

Every Christian has the power to speak of Jesus. These 
men were no apostles, had no training, but they knew that 
Jesus had saved them, and that was enough to fit them for 
their work. Anybody who has found the Messias can say, 
“T have found him ;” and that is the mest convincing kind 
of preaching. It was the whole of the first Christian sermon 
ever preached, and it converted the whole audience, which 
was one man. Every Christian will have the impulse to 
speak. These men did not wait to be bidden. They prob- 
ably did not at all realize what a great step they were taking. 
They had the gospel; Antioch needed it. They could not 
be silent. 

It will always beso. The necessity of utterance accom- 
panies all deep convictions about moral or religious matters; 
and if a Christian man has never felt that God’s word is as 
a fire in his bones, which must have vent, he has need to ask 
himself whether he is a Christian. God forbid that we 
should say that such men are not; but, if they are, they cer- 
tainly are very imperfectly so. 

Every earnest messenger will have God’s blessing on his 
work. “The hand of the Lord was with them.” Thus once 
more Jesus, the Lord enthroned in heaven, is represented as 
the true doer of what his servants do. The closing verses of 
Mark’s Gospel are a parallel. They show us the ascended 
Christ in his repose, and, in strong contrast, the toiling ser- 
vauts, Has, then, the Lord gone up on high like some cap- 
tain who sends his men into the field to throw away their 
lives in carrying out his plans, while he sits cool and safe on 
some elevation above the smoke and agony? Not so; for 
“the Lord” also was “ working with them.” Consequent on 
Christ’s hand accompanying, as it always will, faithful work, 
results followed, in the turning to the Lord of many. 

How personal a thing faith in Christis! It is “the Lord” 
himself, not merely some doctrine concerning him or his 
work, to which the heart turns. How complete a revolution 

in the life faith makes! It sots the face in the opposite 
direction to its former. How blessed a nearness to him faith 
secures! It reaches him to whom it turns, and hides in that 
strong fortress, 

2. Verses 22-24 tell how this innovation was suspected, 
and proved to be of God when looked at by a man in sym- 
pathy with Christ. Clearly, the movement had reached 
considerable dimensions before the church at Jerusalem even 
heard of it, It would mainly consist of home-born Jews, 
who, as residents in the religious center, would be stricter in 
adherence to Judaism than the Hellenist brethren. Roman 
Catholics in Rome, Mohammedans in Pflecca, Mormans in 


and parrowly. So the type of the Jerusalem church would 
be determined by its very locality. 

Perhaps it had been already made uneasy by Philip’s 
action, and begun to feel as if its faith was going to carry it 
into strange places. At all events, a mission of inquiry, if 
not in a hostile, yet plainly in a hesitating, spirit, was deemed 
advisable. The selection of Barnabas, a fellow-islander of 
the preachers at Antioch, shows a desire to keep in friendly 
relations, as well as to gain reliable information. 

The story of his mission is beautifully told.* The brief 
words of verse 23 condense his patient inquiries into three 
clauses, each significant. We are told what he saw, what he 
felt, and what he said. He saw “the grace of God.” Suspi- 
cions or doubts melted away at sight of the manifest tokens 
of God’s favor. The true test of the genuineness of Chris- 
tians’ work is its visible result in life and character. It isa 
test that makes shert work of much ecclesiastical narrowness. 
Sticklers for certain externals of church order or ceremony 
may deny the name of a church to all bodies not organized 
on their pattern; but what convinced Barnabas should con- 
vince all Christians. The one question is, Do these people 
live the life, do they show the grace, of God? Then they 
are in Christ’s church, whatever becomes of restrictions and 
precedents and forms, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
said a greater than Barnabas; and if his disciples had taken 
that for their standard, there would have been less shutting 
out of brethren and a clearer perception of where the essen- 
tials of Christian faith and of the church lay. 

What Barnabas felt was gladness. Some of the people in 
Jerusalem would no doubt have preferred not to see the grace 
of God, and some would, like Peter’s companions, have been 
more surprised than pleased; but Barnabas was heartily glad 
to find that the grace of God stretched farther than he and 
his brethren had been accustomed to think. A true man 
will rejoice to find that the dew of God’s blessing falls on the 
“ pastures of the wilderness,” will be glad to have his narrow- 
ness widened and his conceptions of the reach of God’s love 
and power stretched out by facts. Some of us are not over- 
pleased to have our theories upset by demonstrations that the 
grace of God travels farther afield than our little coteries, 
We like to think that our fleece is bedewed and the ground 
round it dry. Let Barnabas’s gladness rebuke such ten- 
dencies. 

What Barnabas said was an exhortation to cling to the 
Lord with all their hearts. That is the one exhortation 
needful for babes and adults in Christ. If Barnabas had 
been like some of us, he would have said, “ My dear friends, 
you need the preparation and careful study of some brief 
manual of Christian doctrine, and I will see that it is drawn 
up without delay.” Or he might have said, “ All this is ex- 
tremely irregular. There must be immediate attention given 
to organizing. The proper officers must be appointed and 
ordained, and the due administration of sacraments secured.” 
But, not being a nineteenth-century theologian, nor an eccle- 
siastical martinet, but only a primitive Christian, he only bade 
these ignorant converts hold fast by Jesus, who would give 
them all that they needed, Then, they had already laid 
hold of the Lord. A real, personal contact exists between 
every believer and Christ; and the one condition of security, 
growth, and blessedness is to grasp him with a grip that 
notheng loosens, So “holding fast the Head,” we shall be 
strong, and increase with the increase of God, 

The reason why Barnabas took such views, and felt such 
emotions, and gave such advice, was in tlie depth and sweet- 
ness of his Christian character. Note how that character is 
analyzed, The description begins, as it were, at the fruit, 
and works inwards to the root. “He was a good man,” 
not merely with the general idea of excellence, but with the 
special notion of kindliness. The next clause lays bare a 
deeper section of the character, and traces “ goodness”’ to its 
source, in being “full of the Holy Ghost,” the productive 
cause of all the Christian’s excellence; and finally a stijl 
déeper section is made, and the condition of being thus pos- 
sessed by the Holy Spirit is the activity of faith. They who 
believe receive the Spirit in the measure of their faith. 
They cannot be full of him if they are not full of it. If they 
are full of it, they will be full of him. They who are filled 
with the Spirit will be truly “good; ” and such men may be 
trusted to discern a genuine work of God when they see it, 
fully to sympathize with and wisely to guide it. The requi- 
sites for fair judgment of so-called religious movements in 
onr days or in the past are set forth in Barnabas’s character. 
We need not much heed what other sorts of men say or think 
about Christian work. 

The third and fourth sections of the lesson must be passed 
by with slight notice. The former (vs. 25, 26) narrates the 
growth of the progress of the gospel in the new field. Bar- 
nabas did not go back to Jerusalem to report, but remained 
at Antioch to become a co-operator in the work which he had 
been sent to investigate. Note the three points specified. 
First, the introduction of Saul as Barnabas’s helper. The 
same quickness to recognize God’s grace and self-forgetful 
joy in it which Barnabas showed as to the Antioch Chris- 
tians, he had previously displayed in taking Saul by the 





Salt Lake City, either do not believe at all or believe fanatically 


hand on his first appearance in Jerusalem. Now he feels 





that this was the sphere for the brilliant disciple of Gamaliel, 
and sets out for Tarsus to fetch him. ‘ 
Jealousy of younger and more able men is a common fault 
even among earnest workers, The quick eye to detect, and 
the self-oblivious joy in helping the exercise of, powers 
greater than one’s own, are not too common among Christian . 
teachers of established position. The conjunction of these 
two men is a beautiful instance of the harmonious asseciation 
of mature and nascent ability in the common service of Christ. 
Saul’s seclusion at Tarsus and Arabia was all-important for 
his ripening, as such times are for all young spirits, who can 
have few greater misfortunes than premature accession to 
positions of publicity and toil, Gardeners put out young 
plants from greenhouses to harden, and growing talents need 
the same. The work comes when the worker is ready for it. 
Capacity is not easily hidden for long. Well for churches in 
our bustling day, whose Barnabases are on the lookout for 
Sauls, and whose Sauls prefer to begin their ministry in 
retired preparation at Tarsus, and yet are not so in love with 
eas@ that they refuse to go to Antioch ! 

The second point is the constituting and growth of the 
Christian community at Antioch, It was a properly consti« 
tuted “church,” though no ‘apostle had been near it; for it 
was a community of believers, and Jesus Christ was in it. It 


| was made up of Gentiles, pure heathen, with only a sprinkling 


of circumcised Jews; but it was a church, a new center of 
spiritual life, apart from, and in very real sense independent 
of, that at Jerusalem, Barnabas and Saul carried on its spir- 
itual instruction without apostolic help, and God was with 
them. The fact of such a community having risen and pros- 
pered as it did, is full of instruction as to the true functions 
of the apostolate. 

The third point is the new name given to the disciples, 
It is a sign of the considerable conspicuousness of the new 
movement that the wits of Antioch invented a name for it, 
The name is significant of much. Philologically it isa hybeid 
word ; for “Christ” is Greek, and the termination “ian” 
Latin,—meaning adherents, followers, or partisans. So what 
struck the superficial observers at Antioch as the marked 
characteristic of the disciples, and as supremely absurd, was 
that they were the followers of a man who had pretended to 
be a Messiah, whatever that may have meant. 

The name shows a certain amount of knowledge of what 
the disciples were. We should all be manifestly “ Christ’s 
men.” But it also shows that its-coiners despised people who 
could attach themselves to such hazy pretensions as they 
deemed Christ’s claims ; and it shows how little they under- 
stood the nature of the bond when they dubbed his followers 
by a word which was shaped in the same fashion as those 
which designated adherents of philosophic schools or ambi- 
tious political leaders. We are Christ’s men, but not as 
Herod’s partisans were Herodians. The name was given in 
scorn ; it survives as a name of honor, and “the highest style 
of man.” 

The last section (vs. 27-30) shows the welding together of 
the Jewish and Gentile elements by the power of brotherly 
love, expressed in help in time of need. That men of Antioch 
should compassionate hungry Jews, and send them aid in the 
name of brethren, marked a revolution in the world’s history , 
so profound that it has no parallel, and so far-reaching that 
its full significance will not be exhausted till all mankind are 
gathered together in one family of love, because all feel the’ 
sacredness of the common relation to the elder brother, and 
through him to the one Father. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


SAMARIA, ETHIOPIA, CESAREA, ANTIOCH, ETC, 


When the Jews persecuted the Christians out of Jerusalem, 
little did they think where the good seed of the gospel would 
be sown and take root. Greeks at Antioch, Romans at Ce- 
sarea, every sort of people in Samaria, ahd Jews everywhere. 
Those who were driven from Rome by persecution could not 
be driven from work. Their religion was so much the more a 
comfort in trouble, so much the more they must preach it, 
Christianity was “not a local lamp, but a universal sun.” 

Of the great number who helped to spread the new religion, 
some from Cyprus and Cyrene were itinerating as far as An- 
tioch. The people of Phenigia remembered Christ’s help to 
the Syrophenician woman. And the hand of the Lord was 
with them, and a great number turned to the Lord (v. 21). 

The church at Jerusalem sent Barnabas, a native of 
Cyprus, learned, generous, and able, to instruct the new con- 
verts. This great prower of God had come through the laity ; 
until Barnabas and Paul came, there were no ordained 
preachers. 

From being contemptuously called Nazarenes and Gali- 
leans, the Lord’s followers now came to the great dignity of 
being called Christians. The very name ought to ennoble 
the wearer. If we lack the character, we should not bear 
the name. 

That they were worthy of the name appears (v. 29) in the 





fact that they determined to send relief to their newly com 
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stituted brethren, the Jews. This means much. The Jews 
were greatly surprised. This famine had been foretold by a 
Jew. Carpers might’say it was for personal profit. But the 
gospel is its own authentication. These Antioch Christians 
had a love that destroyed all prejudice, reversed all hate. 
Such a famine was a blessing. 

Barnabas sought Paul in order to exalt him into the first 
place. And Paul waited at Tarsus to be sent for. With two 
such Christ men to lead them, no wonder the Antioch Chris- 
tians early excelled in the high grace of charity. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Speaking the word to none save only to Jews (v.19). Salva- 
tion was of the Jews, but not alone to the Jews, God's plan 
of salvation was first revealed to them, but not in order to its 
being held for their benefit only. Jesus commanded his dis- 
ciples to begin their preaching at Jerusalem, but he did ‘not 
tell them to end it there. He told them to go first to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; but he did not say that their 
first work was to be their last work. Yet how much easier 
it was in that day to be narrow and partial and bigoted, than 
it was to be liberal and broad-minded, and full of charity? 
How much easier it is nowadays! It was all right for the 
disciples to recognize God’s one plan of salvation, and God's 
one order of progress ; but it was all wrong for them not to 
see that that plan was far-reaching, and that that order was 
one of progress. So, now, there is a vast difference between 
liberality and laxity ; between breadth and license ; between 
charity and indifference. It is all right for us to realize that 
our civilization and our religion are an improvement on the 
civilization and the religion of the lower classes of the black 
man, or of the red man, or of the yellow man; but it is all 
wrong for us to think of limiting the proffer of a share in our 
civilization and in our religion to white men of our privileged 
stock. That sort of exclusiveness is quite as un-Christian 
now as it was in the apostolic days; and it is a great deal less 
excusable, 

But there were some... who... spake unto the Greeks also 
(v. 20). Christianity is sure to carry some men ahead of 
their age in the right direction. However the mass of those 
who are in the Church may be bound by the common customs 
of the present, or by the blind traditions of the past, there 
will ever be more or less of radical and progressive reform- 
ers, who will do as others ought to do, instead of being con- 
tent to do as others do, From the days of the apostles this 
has been the way of moral and religious reforms; their be- 
ginning has been with the few extremists, rather than with 
the many conservatists. So it was with modern missions, 
with the Sunday-school work, with the cause of temperance, 
and of anti-slavery, and of anti-lotteries, and of anti-dueling; 
so it was with the progress of both religious and civil liberty; 
so it was with the now world-wide plan of uniform Bible 
study. So it is with anti-liquor legislation, with the battling 
of the anti-Chinese spirit, with the pressing of the anti- 
tobacco reform, and of the anti-church-debt movement, and 
* with a host of other good enterprises. Whatever may be the 

views or the practices of Christians generally, there are 

-“some” who have taken an advanced position on these 
points,—a position which they don’t propose to yield for 
anything short of death, or the second coming of our Lord. 

The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch (v. 26). 
But it isn’t said that “Christians” were called “ disciples” 
last in Antioch, “ Disciples” is the name by which Christ 
called his followers. “Christians” is a name which was 
given by outsiders in Antioch to members of a new religious 
organization. “ Disciples” means “learners.” ‘ Christians” 
means much or little, according as it is understood and ap- 
plied. The term “disciple” indicates the purpose” and 
spirit of those who bear it. The term “Christians” does not, 
necessarily, denote more than a connection with a particular 
body of thinkers. It would be a pity if, in taking up the 
name given by the Antiochers, we must lose the name given 
by our Saviour. The better way is to hold them both: the 

, one to show our connection with the Church of Christ; the 
other to show our spirit and purpose in that church. Each 
of us ought to be ever and always a Christian and a learner, 
—a Christian disciple. 

Every man according to his ability determined to send relief 
unto the brethren (v. 29). It was only “some” of the disciples 
who were ready to enlarge the borders of brotherhood; but 
“every man” of them recognized the duty of an open heart 

‘and an open hand for the help of those who were fairly 
within the borders of brotherhood. It might be a question 
who were entitled to be called brethren; but there was no 
question as to the claims of those who were brethren. And 
there is where the early church was an example to the church 
of to-day. Not here and there a generous giver, but “every 
man” in all the number of Christian disciples, should deter- 
mine to send relief to needy brethren, whenever there comes 
a knowledge of their need. And the standard of proper 


man according to his mood and fancy, but every man accgrd- 
ing to his ability, Not every man according to other people’s 
giving, or other people’s ability, but every man according to 
his ability. How well cared for the poor brethren would be, 
if this were the recognized standard of giving in the church 
to-day ! 

Which also they did (v.30). Well, that’s a fact worth not- 
ing. A great many people determine to, give money which 
they never do give. They read in the morning paper about 
the sufferer§ by flood, or by fire, or by famine, or by pesti- 
lence ; and they determine to send relief to those sufferers. 
As they read along in all the harrowing details of the case 
before them, their hearts go out in unfeigned sympathy with 
those whose need is indicated, and they determine to give 
“according to their ability” to “such a cause as that.” Or 
they receive a circular call for help to a deserving charity ; 
and, as they read it through, they determine to give some- 
thing there also. They “can’t do much,” but they “will do 
something.” Or it is an annual report of an institution they 
helped last year; or it isa pulpit appeal in behalf of the cause 
of missions, or of some church enterprise; or it is a casual 
reminder of some family they know to be in special need,— 
which prompts their determination to give. But their deter- 
mination to give ends their thought of giving. Determining 
to give to a good cause is all very well to bagin with, but it 
doesn’t amount to much, unless there is also a -doing in the 
line of the determination. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson takes us back to the events which followed after 
the persecution that arose in connection with the murder 
of Stephen. The result of this persecution was that all the 
disciples (except the apostles) were scattered up and down 
the land; but, as they went, they everywhere preached the 
gospel. So, as a matter of fact, the persecution did good, 
and not harm, to the new religion. To-day we shall see 
some further good results of this bitter persecution. We will 
divide the lesson into three sections, and will give the prac- 
tical application along with the events of each. 

1. A Church Born (vs. 19-21).—The birth of the church at 
Antioch was a very simple affair. There was no blowing of 
trumpets, or great outward enthusiasm. A few believers, 
driven out from Jerusalem, came to that town. They might 
have said to themselves, “We are suffering on account of 
our religion, and therefore we will keep still here, lest men 
again commence to persecute us.” This, however, was ex- 
actly what they did not do. They felt that they had the truth 
with them, and they wanted others to hearit. So they at 
once began to preach that same truth for the sake of which 
they were at that very time exiles. This was all the more 
praiseworthy as Antioch was a very wealthy city, where men 
might naturally laugh at such preaching as theirs was. 
Besides, the outcast disciples had no big church to back them, 
and no committee of any Young Men’s Christian Association 
to co-operate with them. They stood there friendless and 
alone. Yet they began, in private houses and in the market- 
place, to tell the glad tidings of salvation. God blessed their 
efforts,"and a church was born there in a very short time. 
Now, this is exactly the way in which our own foreign mis- 
sionaries do their work. They go to cities where they have 
not a single friend, and, relying on the power of the Holy 
Spirit, they simply tell the story of the cross. Soon hearts 
are aroused, and men are led to accept Christ. All foreign 
mission churches have been born in this way. In the same 
way the Sunday-school Union works in our own land. They 
go and gather in the children, and tell them the story of 
God’s love as manifested in the life-and death of Jesus, and 
soon you see a living church growing up out of that small 
Sanday-school. 

2. A Church Instructed.—To gather a congregation of Chris- 
tians is not enough ; for just as a baby needs nourishment, so 
the young believers, like babies, needed to be fed, so that they 
might grow strong in the Lord. The great reason why so 
many young Christians are so powerless for good is that they 
do not eat. The soul needs food just asymuch as the body, and 
you might as well expect a child to grow vigorous without 
food as to see a young believer grow powerful without daily 
spiritual food. The parent church in Jerusalem knew the 
danger that threatened this infant church, and so they sent 
down Barnabas, a man instructed in the truth, to build them 
up in all things that pertained to spiritual nurture. He did 
this for a while, and then he seems to have realized (like a 
wise man as he was) that they needed more teaching than 
even he was able to give. So off he started, searching for 
Saul. He found him, and for a whole year they taught the 
young converts together. The result was an unusually strong 
working church, as we shall presently see. 

Now, in our days, many who are hopefully converted under 
the preaching of some evangelist never join any church. 
They feel that they can get along without any such help as 





giving is the same to-day as in the days of the Apostolic 
Church: “ Every man according to his ability.” Not every 


comes from the regular instruction from the pulpit. This is 
a great mistake. Sheep with no shepherd never get along as 


well as those who are under the care of one who watches ove; 
them ; and so non-church-member believers are apt to be 
poor and puny folk. The result is that they soon fall away, 
Evangelists are good, but they never can take the place of 
the regular ministry. The example thus set by this church 
and its leaders should be followed by all that would go on ig 
perfection, as they did; for we now see: 
8. A Church at Work.—That piety that never does any. 
thing or makes any real sacrifice, is counterfeit. Never trust 
it in others, and never tolerate it in yourself. Godliness that 
has vitality in it will and must get to work. Thus the piety 
of the church at Antioch soon showed itself, and they proved 
that their pockets as well as their hearts were converted, 
When the news of the distress at Jerusalem reached them, 
they at once took up a collection; and as there were no post- 
office orders in those days, they. sent it by the hands of Saul 
and Barnabas to Judea. In Lesson 7 we shall see further 
‘evidence of the splendid activity of this young church. Did 
we know more of these first Christians, I doubt not we should 
have abundant evidence that they grew mightily, and were 
a power for good just so long as their spirit of service and 
self-sacrifice lasted. But the same will be true of every living 
churelvin these days. And if it is true of a church, it is also 
true of a Sunday-school. An active school is always a grow- 
ing school, while one that “leaves well enough alone” will 
soon have a prolonged fainting-fit. Activity is the law of 
growth; and if you want your church or school to grow, see 
to it that it is active and self-sacrificing. The same is true 
of the individual, If you yourself want to grow and be strong 
for good, do something, suffer something, give something, and 
you will grow. If you refuse to do this, then you must be 
content to grow—weak, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By a few brief questions recall the death of Stephen, telling 
that the enemies of Christ wanted to stop all preaching of 
bés gospel. When the rulers forbade Peter and John to 
speak in the name of Jesus, did the apostles keep silence? 
Whom did they say they should obey, rather than men? 
When wicked men killed Stephen, they did the very thing, 
that, when they stopped one voice, made many voices in 
many places speak and teach in’ Jesus’ name. As the friends 
of Jesus who were “scattered abroad” traveled, they every- 
where went preaching the word to the Jews. The disciples 
of Jesus Christ were indeed scattered abroad; for it seemed 
as if those who killed Stephen would like to do the same to 
them. They went away from Jerusalem (use map)—some 
along the shore of the great sea many miles north of Judea, 
some to Cyprus, a great island in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
some to a city called Antioch, three hundred miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

Preaching in Antioch.-Antioch was a rich and great city, 
with beautiful groves, statues, and temples; but they were 
not places for worship to the true God. At first, those who 
came to Antioch after Stephen’s death preached to Jews only, 
but afterwards some of the men who came from Cyprus 
preached to the Gentiles. The Lord gave his blessing to the 
word which was preached. The Holy Spirit helped the peo- 
ple to understand, to know of Jesus Christ as a Saviour, to 
believe in him as able and willing to save from sin; and they 
gladly changed their lives from loving sin to loving and 
serving God. How is it told in our golden text? 

Planning in Jerusalem.—The apostles' in Jerusalem heard 
of the work in Antioch. Some truthful traveler or trusty 
messenger was sent to tell them how eagerly the people lis- 
tened to the gospel, and how many among the Gentiles had 
turned to the Lord. About that time they had heard of 
Peter’s vision and of his going to Cesarea, and the story of 
the Roman soldier who sent for Peter to come to tell him 
how he and his household could be saved. What was his 
name? What did the angel say to Cornelius which showed 
how God thought of him? Those apostles in Jerusalem who 
had the care of all the churches talked it all over; and they 
agreed that God had gccepted the Genfiles, and that if so 
many Jews and Gentiles were turning to the Lord Jesus in 
Antioch, they must send some one there to help in the teach- 
ing and preaching. 

Barnabas.—They chose Barnabas to go in their name to 
visit all the churches, and preach as far as Antioch. Barna- 
bas was one of the men who in the beginning of the Christian 
Church sold land, and gave the money to be divided among 
those who had need. His home was in Cyprus, the island 
south-west of Antioch ; he was a good man full of faith, and 
would be true to all, Jews or Gentiles. When he came to 
Antioch, he was glad to find so many who had heard the 
truth and believed in Christ ; and he begged them all to stand 
fast in his love, and be faithful and true. More and more of 
the people heard, and more and more believed, and were added 
to the number of Christ’s followers. 

Saul.—Do you remember the story of Saul on the way to 
Damascus? Ba had so much to do, so many people to 





see and to teach, that he needed help. He had been a long 
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time in Antioch when he went to a place called Tarsus, where 
Saul lived, and brought him to Antioch. The very man who 
once went about to destroy the lives of those who loved Jesus 
came to Antioch to help Barnabas preach and teach in the 
pame of Christ to save souls. 

Christians. —For a whole year and more, Saul and Barnabas 
met with the people, preaching, and teaching them. It was 
in that year in Antioch that a new name was given to the 
believers. They were called Christians, perhaps to try and 
shame them by giving them the name of Christ, who died a 
shameful death on the cross. Some perhaps called them so 
because they said they belonged to Christ, just as men were 
often called for their leader, as Herod’s men were called 
Herodians. The name “Christian” has belonged ever since 
to those who love Jesus Christ, and want to be his. It means 
a great deal to be truly a Christian ; it is to be for him, to 
think of him in all you do, never to go to any place or do 
anything that you cannot ask him to be with you; to be in 
Christ, remembering that he has said, “ Abide in me, and I 
in you.” That means to be so filled with his love that you 
think of him, tell everything to him, be so joined to him that 
to serve and please him is your chief desire; then you may 
be sure he is abiding in you, for in such a heart he loves to 
dwell. It is to be like Christ, to take him for your pattern, 
his words for your guide, his actions for your example, to 
live so as to be worthy to bear his name, to be called a Chris- 
tian. It does not end here; for it is to be with Christ, he 
with you in love and life now, and afterwards to be with him 
forever ; for we know his own Joved ones shall see him, dwell 
with him, and belike him. Was it a little thing when some- 
body in Antioch first said, “ Let us call them Christians,” and 
another and another repeated it, until the name of Christian 
spread around the earth to last forever? 

The Christian Life.—Did the Christians of Antioch show 
that they tried to be like Christ, to work for him in working 
for others? One day a prophet or teacher stood up in one of 
their meetings, and said there were to be days of famine and 
want over the earth, and even then there was hunger and 

need in Judea,—the land where Jesus had gone about, had 
helped the poor and fed the hungry. What did the Chris- 
tians do about it? They resolved to help the people of 
Judea; not only one said so, not the leaders only, but every 
man resolved to give just as much as he could. So they did 
a good deal of the cheerful giving which God loves. They 
gave wisely with willing hearts, and sent it by the safe hands 
of Saul and Barnabas to the elders of the church in Jerusa- 
lem, whom they trusted to give out their bounty to their 
hungry brethren in Christ. What can you find in this lesson 
to be an example or help to make you a Christian child? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


Cyprus, Cyrenz, Antiocn.—Cyprus and Oyrene were 
linked together in one government by the Romans, though 
far apart. They had, however, close commercial relations; 
and both in the island of Cyprus and the African region of 
Cyrene the Jews were a large and important part of the 
population, and had much intercourse with their Gentile 
neiglibors. Hence, when they had received the gospel, they 
were in a specially favorable position for presenting it favor- 
ably to the Greeks among whom they lived. The Christian 
churches of both these provinces are conspicuous in early 
Church history, as they were the first of the Gentile churches. 
From both come preachers to Antioch, men imbued with a 
missionary spirit, who, having planted the standard of the 
cross in their own adopted home, are next drawn to the 
metropolis of the Eastern world as the next theater of their 
labors. For Antioch was at this time the metropolis of the 
Eastern world, as it was long to be the metropolis of Eastern 
Christianity. Situated on the Orontes, not far from its mouth 
in Northern Syria, it was founded by Seleucus, Alexander’s 
general, and named after his father Antiochus. It was the seat 
of the Greco-Syrian kings till their conquest by the Romans, 
who still continued it as. the capital of their Eastern posses- 
sions, At the time we are considering, it was the third city, 
in wealth and population, of the Roman empire. Gibbon 
estimates its population as not les than half a million. 
Chrysostom tells us that in his day it was two hundred thou- 
sand, not counting slaves and children, and that more than 
half were Christians. To this day, the walls which remain, 
and in places very perfect, embrace an area of five miles by 
four. I found it a very.long day’s expedition to walk round 
the walls of Antioch. There is striking evidence of the early 
establishment of Christianity in the immediate neighborheod 
of Antioch, to which I do not believe that sufficient attention 
has been drawn. .Antioch was utterly destroyed by the Per- 
sian Chosroes, A. D. 538, and the whole country round devas- 
tated, and the population exterminated so far aa the conqueror 
could do so, Though the city was soon afterwards partially 
rebuilt, and still remains a comparatively thriving place of 
some fifteen thousand inhabitants, the mountain region north 
and south of it (Taurus and North Lebanon) has never been 
reoceuvied. The cities, towsis, and country houses remain 





searcely touched since the destroyer passed over them. I 

have spent many days in wandering among the nameless 

ruins, only resorted to by a few shepherds, and absolutely 

without a history. Yet it is impossible to mistake their date 

and meaning. As man has never attempted to restore them, 

they have been exposed to nothing but the effects of time, 

which they have well resisted. The architecture points them 

out as being between the second and fourth centuries after 

Christ. Everywhere there are Christian inscriptions and 

Christian emblems, I have ridden for mile after mile among 
those bare and rocky hills, covered only with scanty brush- 
wood, but studded with solidly built country houses, many of 
them with garden walls and summer houses still remaining al- 
most intact. They all belong to the same period, before the 
time of Constantine, and are built on the same general plan, 

with verandas to the upper story, supported by stone columns. 
On the capitals are invariably inscribed the sacred monogram, 
or A and Q, or the equilateral Greek cross, I collected nearly 
seventy different patterns of these Christianemblems, But 
among hundreds of them there is never once a crucifix, or 
any human figure, or any allusion to the Virgin Mother. 
There are cemeteries, too, with many Christian inscriptions 
and sentences from the Gospels. Among these desolate hills 
are the ruins of large, unwalled towns, with public buildings, 
and especially churches, Ii one of these, called by the Arabs 
el-Bahri, I found seven churches, still entire excepting the 
roof, On the fagade of one was a long Greek inscription of 
many verses, from the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
These churches are all of the same type, an oblong nave, or 
nave with two aisles, and one, or in the latter case three, 
apses at the east end. In some, as ata place called Kalb 
Louzi, the pedestal of the pulpit still remains. No part of 
the floor is elevated ; there is no place for a high altar, And 
these churches all remained in their primitive simplicity till 
the desolation of the land by the Persians in A.D, 538. It is 
important to note that up to that date Christianity, in the 
district. which was its nursery, shows nothing to support the 
idolatries and superstitions of later times. Another remark- 
able fact is that in none of these ruined towns, abounding in 
churches, could I find a trace of a theater.or amphitheater. 
But it may be asked, How are we to account for these Chris- 
tian towns, and the evidence of wealth which the country 
houses afford, so near Antioch? The answer is simple. An- 
tioch was close to Daphne, which has now utterly perished, 
leaving scarce a trace of its existence; and Daphne, with its 
vast groves and gardens ten miles in circumference, was the 
home of the most hideous profligacy and immorality, under 
the guise of the worship of Apollo. The Christian moiety of 
the population of Antioch included its full proportion of the 
wealthy; and these were only too thankful to remove their 
families from the perilous and corrupting neighborhood, and 
to rear them in the peaceful seclusion of the mountains, We 
see, too, that the persecutions were for the most part limited 
to particular regions, and that in Northern Syria the Chris- 
tians were, long before the time of Constantine, too numerous 
and powerful +o be easily molested. 
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ANTIOCH AS A CENTER; 


SUGGESTIVE OF THE DIVINE STRATEGY OF MISSIONS, 
BY PROFESSOR M. B, RIDDLE, D.D. 
[Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of April 21, 1883. ] 


The base of operations is the important position in an 
offensive campaign. It is true in wars for earthly conquest, 
and not less so in the aggressive movements of Christianity. 
The two modes of warfare are alike in. this point; but they 
differ in many ways, and in none more obviously than this: 
that an earthly general must choose his base with reference 
to well-planned strategical operations, while in the mission- 
ary campaign the planning is that of a Higher Power, the 
human agents acting freely, but choosing more wisely than 
they know. It is true that in these days, with the experi- 
ence of centuries to guide us, our missionary leaders are far 
more conscious of the reasons which determine their opera- 
tions; but in the Apostolic Church the divine guidance was 
necessarily more direct. Necessarily, for the leaders scarcely 
knew what a work they were entering upon, and had no 
experience of previous ages to give human guidance. 

Hence the selection of Antioch in Syria as the base of 
operations for apostolic missions to the Gentiles is to be 
regarded as, in the truest sense, a Divine choice. For that 
very reason it will be found to commend itself most strongly 
on grounds of human prudence. It was God’s providence 
which led the right man, at the right time, to the right place, 
there to hear a special call, and to be set apart to a special 
work; and the Divine strategy which made Antioch the 
base of operations is an example for the church in all ages. 
We can feel this the more, when we regard the second and 
larger half of the Book of Acts as the story of the victorious 
progress of Christianity from its Eastern base of operations at 
Antioch to the establishment of a new and yet more impor- 
tant center of influence for the Western world in the imperial 
city of Rome. It was a wise choice, because made by Provi- 


dence, when men could not wisely choose ; we choose wisely 


Antioch was a fitting center for missionary operations, © 
(1) because of its importance; (2) because of its nearness 
to Jerusalem ; (3) because of its geographical relations to the 
countries through which Christianity must make its progress 
to the center of the civilized world. It was a good position 
for a military base; it was properly occupied from Jerusa- 
lem ; and it was a convenient base for the successive and ever- 
extending movements of the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

1. It may be doubted whether the ordinary reader has any 
adequate idea of the greatness of this ancient city. It was 


pire, being surpassed but slightly by Alexandria, the capital 

of Egypt, though greatly inferior to Rome. We have no 

accurate statement as to the number of inhabitants in the | 
days of Paul, but, probably, three hundred thousand would . 
not be too high an estimate. ‘Like Alexandria, it owed its 

origin and growth to the Macedonian conquest of the East, 

The race of Syrian kings, called Seleucide, made it their 

capital, it being one of the many cities founded by Seleucus 

Nicator (about B. C. 300), the first of that powerful dynasty, 

Fifteen other places were named Antioch by him, in honor 

of his father, Antiochus, one of the most successful generals 

of Alexander the Great. None of them had so favorable a 

position, and few cities have ever enjoyed such continued 

favor from absolute rulers. It became the capital of the 
Roman province of Syria, and had been repeatedly enlarged 
and beautified. We have accurate topographical information 
respecting it; and its massive fortifications, even now, show 
the lavish expenditure which made it impregnable, 

It is near the river Orontes, about sixteen miles from the 
Mediterranean, and from its position, near the north-east 
angle of that sea, commanded an immense trade. The Book 
of the Acts cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
the influence wrought in the Orient by the conquests of Alex- 
ander, and the rule of the Grecian kings in Egypt and Syria, 
Nations were mixed, a common speech was formed, and the 
way prepared for the higher and more permanent political 
unity of the Romah empire. Antioch represented very fully 
this mixture of races. Here, too, was found, in full measure, 
that element of population which drove the entering wedge 
for the introduction of revealed religion, The Jews were 
numerous in Antioch. Alexander the Great had been favor- 
able to them, and, despite the conflicts in the days of the 
Maccabees, the Seleucid had continued to the Jews, in their 
capital, the special privilege of a ruler of their own race, 
Here, too, the Jews of the Dispersion had added to their 
numbers-and influence by successful proselyting. Nor should 
we forget, in this connection, the remarkable fact that these 
Jews of the Dispersion not only spoke Greek, but made it 
their household language. It had become, through the Sep- 
tuagint version, the language of religion also. 

All these providential preparations for the spread of Chris- 
tianity as a universal religion centered in Antioch to a greater 
extent than anywhere else, except Alexandria, while theSyrian 
capital had a double advantage over the latter city, in that 
it was more accessible from Jerusalem, and nearer the proper 
field of missionary labor, The key to the aggressive move- 
ment was Antioch; and‘about ten years after the death of 
Christ, they ‘‘ that were scattered abroad upon the tribulation 
that arose about Stephen traveled as far as Pheenicia, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to none save only to 
Jews” (Acts 11:19). Lewin,in his “Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul,” gives a graphic picture of the scene that met the 
eye of these early preachers: “ Here the prefect of Syria, 
girt with the sword, the emblem of supreme power, with his 
legates and procurator, and council, or board of advice, se- 
lected from the noblest blood of Rome, held his court in the 
palace where the Seleucidw had reigned. The market-place 
was teeming with swarthy Syrians and quick-witted Greeks, 
and with the children of Abraham, ever distinguishable by 
their marked physiognomy. Here and there were observed 
troops of legionary soldiers, the conquerors of the world. The 
languages that greeted the ear were as diverse as the costumes 
that met the eye. Syriac and Hebrew, Greek ard Latin, 
were heard in succession. Greek, however, predominated, 
and formed the ordinary vehicle of communication between 
such discordant materials.” 

2. We must now consider how this base of operations was 
occupied, Antioch was about three hundred miles north of 
Jerusalem, and there was constant intercourse between the 
two cities. The Syrian Jews had enriched the temple by 
many gifts, and Herod the Great had paved and adorned 
the magnificent main thoroughfare of Antioch, out of regard 
for that city. The gospel could readily be carried there. 
But the question would ‘arise, far more naturally in Antioch 
than in Jerusalem, to whom shall this gospel be preached ? 
To Greeks as well as to Jews? To Greeks on the condition 
of becoming Jews? or to Greeks just as they are? These 
were the practical questions that the first preachers in Antioch 
encountered: Like all great practical questions, they were 
based upon theological positions; but the early missionaries, 
like all successfal Christian workers, took up the practical 





matter first, and deduced the theological principle from the 


now, only when we learn of the same wisdom. W 
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spiritual results, It is clearly a matter of history that in 
Antioch first the gospel was proclaimed to, and received by, 
the Gentiles as such. The case of Cornelius was a sporadic 
one, and it is not certain that the laborers at Antioch knew 
of that episode. It must, however, be admitted that there is 
some doubt as to the record in Acts 11: 20, owing to the 
various readings in the early manuscripts,—some ‘of thém 
read “ Hellenes” (that is, Greeks), while by far the greater 
number have “ Hellenists” (that is, Grecian Jews, or “ Gre- 
cians,” as the Authorized Version renders). The Revised 
Version gives the former reading in its text, and the latter in 
its margin. This judgment seems to me to be quite correct. 


* The authorities for ‘ Hellenes” are: Aleph (third corrector), 


A, D (first hand), and several Fathers, especially Eusebius 
and Chrysostom. The mass of Greek manuscripts favored 
“Hellenists,” but only B (the Vaticanus) among weighty 
authorities. Aleph has an original blunder, corrected as 
above, but indicating that the copy from which it was*made 
read “ Hellenists.” C has a gap at this chapter. Modern 
editors, as a rule, accept “ Hellenes,” but Westcott and Hort 
adopt the other reading, without any margin, If the authority 
of B is paramount, they are right. But, except on that 
theory, the weight of evidence favors the view taken by the 
Revisers, As regards internal evidence, every ground of 
probability favors the reading “ Hellenes,” except the un- 
doubted fact that the other word gives a more difficult read- 
ing. It is urged that the scribes would alter this into the 
more apt word. But the rule that the more difficult reading 
is to be preferred has its limits, and these segm to be reached 
here. Verse 20 presents no contrast to verse 19, if we read 
“ Hellenists ;” in fact, it makes, in that case, no new state- 
ment at all. The “Jews” of verse 19 included “Grecian 
Jews,” since as early as Chapter 6 ihe latter class are referred 
to, while “Hebrews” is the term used in contrast. (See 
Acts 6: 1.) 

Moreover, it is plain from Acts 15 : 23 that there were 
Gentiles in the church at Antioch, and we have no record of 
their admission to Christian privilege, unless we find it in 
the verse under discussion. To this we may add that the 
sending of Barnabas (Acts 11 : 22) suggests an important 
crisis in the history. 

Nor is the new name given to the disciples at Antioch 
without an important bearing on the question whether the 
Greeks had already received the gospel. The name, as is 
well known, gives a Hebrew idea, that of the Messiah, in 
Greek form, with a Latin termination added. Now, the 
Jews would not have given such a name to the Nazarenes, 
implying, as it does, that Jesus was the true Messiah. But if 
the church at Antioch was made up of Jews only, it is un- 
likely that any name other than that bestowed by the Jews 
would have gained currency. We may add that in few 
places were the relations between Gentiles and Grecian Jews 
more amicable, All these considerations favor the view that 
the first preachers at Antioch proclaimed the gospel to the 
Greeks, that there, and at that time, the religion of Christ 
overleaped the narrow bounds of a Jewish sect, and took, for 
the first time, its true position as the religion for all men 
No place could be more favorable for this step, both in itself 
and in its relations to Jerusalem. In the latter city the old 
narrowness would (and did) remain for a long time; but An- 
tioch, while near enough to receive the gospel very early, 
was remote enough to be freed from the constant influence of 
such Judaizing tendencies. 

Thus the proper base of operations was occupied. And to 
the right place the right leaders came at the proper time. 
Barnabas and Saul were to be the pioneers in the new work. 
They came to Antioch, the former sent by the church at 
Jerusalem, the latter sought out by his friend Barnabas, but 
both divinely guided and sent to this important center. The 
church in Antioch was worthy of such leaders, and of the 
great privilege to be granted them; for we find these dis- 
ciples ready to give, and to give to their needy brethren at a 
distance. It ought not to require any demonstration in these 
days, that a benevolent church is, by the same token, a mis- 
sionary church. The men who carried relief to Jerusalem 
from the Christians at Antioch were the very men of whom 
the Holy Ghost afterwards said: “Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them” (Acts 
13:2). With this divine command the outward movement 
began. 

3. There was no better place from which the missionary 
campaign could be conducted. A glance at the map will 
show that the line of aggressive operations could be more 
successively extended on the northern, than on the southern, 
shore of the Mediterranean. The field that was white for 
the harvest was there to be seen: Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, 
Spain—these countries not only contained more inhabitants, 
but were more ready for the gospel than the regions of Africa 
or Arabia and Persia. Moreover, they offered the advantage 
of continuous movement by easy stages, whereas in other direc- 
tions there were deserts and a variety of hindrances. Now 
Antioch was at that very corner of the Mediterranean which 
commanded the northern shore, both by land and by sea. 
Its seaport, Seleucia, from which Barnabas and Saul sailed on 
their first missionary journey (Acts 13: 4), was a place of 


great importance. About fifteen miles distant from the capi- 
tal, it afforded, by means of its-harbor, improved at great cost, 
as good shipping facilities as any port on the Syrian coast. 
By land the province of Cilicia was readily accessible. We 
may notice how well chosen were the men sent out on this 
journey,—to them, and to the church that sent them forth 
with fasting and prayer, an experimental one. If they trav- 
eled by land they would reach the native province of Saul ; if 
by sea, Cyprus, the early home of Barnabas, was scarce a 
hundred miles away. 

As Barnabas was older in his discipleship, and his relative 
John Mark attended the preachers, Cyprus was the first 
country they visited. Curiously enough, the priority of Bar- 
nabas, in the story as given by Luke, ceases with the depar- 
ture from Cyprus. In Acts 13: 13, we read: * Now Paul and 
his company set sail from Paphos, and came to Perga in 
Pamphylia.” Thereafter it is always “ Paul and Barnabas,” 
except in the account of the meeting at Jerusalem and in the 
official letter from the church there (Acts 15: 12, 25). It is 
noticeable that the defection of John Mark coincides in time 
with this precedence given to Paul. He may not have been 
influenced by feelings of jealousy, por yet failed to sympathize 
with the mission to the Gentiles. But evidently he felt that 
the risk, in going to the continent, was too great. He re- 
turned, not to Antioch, but to Jerusalem (Acts 13 : 13), 

It does not come within the scope of this article to follow 
the steps of the great apostle in his missionary journeys. But 
the Holy Spirit showed plainly to the first missionaries that 
Asia Minor was the proper field of labor. It is true they did 
not go very far to the westward,—in fact, moved toward An- 
tioch, after leaving the-seacoast. But they retraced their 
steps, to comfort the disciples and to organize congregations 
in each city where they had preached. Reaching the 
seaboard again at Attalia, they were at a port which had 
close commercial relations with Antioch in Syria, and they 
found speedy opportunity to return thither. 

Paul and Barnabas seem to have remained at Antioch for 
about two years after returning from their first missionary 
journey. They were eventful years, since the first great con- 
troversy in the Christian Church arose at this time, and that 
too in Antioch. The discussion could not be settled there, 
but was referred to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem; a 
step the more necessary since the men who insisted upon the 
necessity of circumcision had come from Judea, The story 
of the settlement of the question is told in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of Acts, but the second chapter of Galatians plainly shows 
that there was a strong party of Jewish believers who did not 
heartily accept this position of evangelical freedom. Antioch 
is memorable as the place where the Apostle’ Paul withstood 
the leader of the twelve, not for defection in doctrine, but in 
practice. The doctrine of freedom from the Mosaic cere- 
monies had been settled at Jerusalem, and Peter had been 
foremost in speaking for liberty. But Jewish prejudice still 
influenced his practice, and in Antioch he gave way to it, as 
did even Burnabas. Here then the practical question was 
settled; the simple record, as Paul gives it ima few verses, 
establishes the claim of Antioch as the mother-church of 
Protestantism, as well as the mother-church of the Gentiles. 
After this victory had been won, the two leaders started again 
from the Syrian capital. But this time they did not journey 
together. After sharp contention, Barnabas sailed to his 
native island, and Paul departed to his native province, “‘ be- 
ing commended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord” 
(Acts 15: 40). It was not far to Derbe and Lystra, where he 
had already established churches, Step by step he was led 
through Asia Minor to the shores of the Agean, and in 
obedience to a heavenly vision the little band passed over 
into Macedonia. We need not trace the journey farther, but 
notice only that after this new and far more extended move- 
ment, Paul returned fo Antioch. He had indeed made a 
brief visit to Jerusalem after landing at Cesarea, but the 
Syrian capital was still his base of operations. 

Leaving it again for his last great tour before his Roman 
imprisonment, we do not find that he ever returned. Rome 
was to become the center of his subsequent activity, but the 
way to Rome could only have been found at Antioch. 

But the importance of the city for Christianity remained 
for many centuries. After the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
church in Antioch was the most prominent one in Asia, and 
in the fifth century, when patriarchates were established, one 
was assigned to this city. The office still remains, both in 
the Greek and in the Latin Church. In our day Antioch 
presents only a miserable shadow of its former greatness, but 
even now it is a missionary center for Protestantism. ‘ 

Recurring to the marked advantage of its position for 
Christian effort in the first century, we may well believe that 
it was divinely selected as the best position for the mother- 
church of the Gentiles, and providentially prepared for the 
part it played in the great religious movement. For Jesus 
of Nazareth had predicted to his disciples, among many 
things even now not clear to us, these two events: (1) That 
Jerusalem was doomed, and (2) to all the nations the gospel 
would be preached. A new center fof this universal move- 
ment was indispensable. Antioch became that center. That 











it was the choice of the Master himself cannot seew strange 


——SF 
to those who believe his words when he says: “ All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of ail the nations” (Matt. 96, 
18,19). It was the King who was conducting the movement, 


and he wisely selected the base of operations. 
Allegheny Theological Seminary. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE HAND OF THE LORD. 


SCATTERS ORD. . 
BLESSES TME ORK. 
FURNISHES ORKER. 


THIS IS THE LORD'S DOING. 


THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 

PREACHED 
TAUGHT 

PRACTICED 


ANTIOCH. | [ 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* T love to tell the story.” 

‘“ What though clouds are hovering o’er me.” 
** Jesus only, when the morning.” 

“* Jesus, lover of my soul,” 

“ Be our joyful song to-day.” 

“Take the name of Jesus with you.’ 

“« Jesus, I love thy charming name.” 

“ Jesus, and can it ever be?” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superinfendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THe CuuRcH EXTENDED (vs. 19-21).—What is the gain 
when Christians are “scattered abroad’? (Rom. 10: 15.) 
To what extent, at least, should every Christian be engaged 
in missionary work outside of his town? What is the only 
force that can adequately scatter Christians abroad at the 
present day? (1 Pet.1:1,2.) Where was Phenice? (Acts 
15:3.) What were its chief towns? (Matt.11:21.) Where 
is Cyprus? Antioch? Why was Antioch of importance ? 
How is it especially.connected with the life and labors of 
Paul? (Acts 13:3; 15: 35,36; 18: 22, 23.) What other 
prominent mention is made of it in the Bible? Why, after 
the liberal teachings of Christ, was it necessary to remove 
the Jewish prejudices of the disciples by extraordinary 
means? (Jer. 17:9.) Where was Cyrene? (Acts 2: 10.) 
Why were not these Jews as bitter in their prejudices? Why 
does travel remove prejudice? What is meant by the ex- 
pression, “ the hand of the Lord’? (Exod, 13:3.) -How 
can we win God’s hand to help us in our work? What will 
be the result in our work? (Heb. 13:6.) What is it to 
“turn to the Lord”? (Isa. 1: 16,17.) Why need not belief 
have this result ? 

, 2. Toe CuurcH InstRUCTED (vs, 22-26).—Why did not 
these tidings of preaching to the Gentiles excite the church 
as much as the later news concerning Peter and the centu- 
rion? What was the precedent for sending forth Barnabas? 
(Acts 8/14.) Why was it a wise thing to do? (Gal. 6: 6.) 
Who was Barnabas? (Acts4:36.) Why was he an especially 
fit person to send? (v. 20.) How-can one “see the grace of 
God”? (2 Cor. 8: 1-9.) What are some of the chief causes 
of human rejoicing? What are some causes of gladness 
which religion substitutes? What is the trouble with us if 
our gladness is not chiefly over spiritual joys? (Phil. 2: 5, 
17,18.) What are some of-the temptations and trials that 
would shake the faith of the new converts? How is outward 
faithfulness dependent upon the purpose of the heart? (2 
Chron. 12: 14.) Why cannot we always argue from the one 
to the other? (1 Sam.16:7.) What man is described in the 
same terms as Barnabas here ? (Acts 6:5.) Why is it that 
such men do not always make successful preachers? What 
other element, possessed probably by Barnabas, is needed ? 
But how is it that such men may always make converts? 
Why is it said “were added unto the Lord,” rather than 
“unto the church”? Why was Saul especially fitted to help 
Barnabas in hig task? (Acts 9:15.) How did Christ send 
out his disciples? (Luke 10:1.) What are the advantages 
of having co-laborers? (Gal. 6; 2.) What was the result of 
this long stay in the future prominence of the Antioch 
church? Under what circumstances is a long pastorate good 
for church and pastor? When is it not best? (Acts 16: 9.) 
What in the composition of the name “ Christian” shows 





that it was given in mockery?, What were some of the old 
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names? (Acts 24: 5; Luke pe) :6.) Why was a new one 
necessary? What progress in its use can you see in the two 
other cases where it occurs in the New Testament? (Acts 
96 : 28, Rev. Ver.; 1 Pet.4: 16.) Why is it well that Chris- 
tians should hold to this name first given in ridicule? (Matt. 
10: 24.) 

3. Toe CuuRcH Givine (vs. 27-30).—Who had prophe- 
sied that prophets would arise in the church? (Acts 2: 17; 
Joel 2: 28-32.) What was the duty of these prophets? (Acts 
13:1; 15:32; 19:6; 21:9,10; Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 12: 
10, 28, 29; 13: 2,8; 14: 6, 29-37.) In what connection is 
Agabus again mentioned? (Acts21:10,) What is the origin 
always of the prophetic power? (Acts 21:11; Joel 2: 28.) 
How far is it attainable or to be desired by Christians? (Jas, 
4;13-15.) When did Claudius reign? What is the histori- 
cal fact regarding famines in his reign, and this particular 
famine? Why would the disciples, at Jerusalem be poor?’ 
(Acts 8 : 1.) Why would they have no relief from their 
richer brethren, according to the communistic plan on which 
they started out? What is the only rule of the measure of 
giving? (Exod. 35:21; Mark 12:44.) What offices were 
combined in these “elders”? (Acts 20: 17,28.) What were 
their duties? (Acts 14: 23; 15:6; 16:4; 1 Tim. 5 : 17.) 
What is the value of such an officer? What are some of the 
difficulties in the way of such an arrangement? Why did 
they send the charity by their most honored men? How 
should all branches of. Christ’s church be banded together 
for mutual aid and co-operation? How near are we now to 
such an ideal? What are some signs of progress in that line? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


1. What happened to the disciples after Stephen’s death ? 
2. Where did these scattered disciples especially find favor? 
3. What was the result of their preaching at Antioch? (golden 
text.) 4. WhowassenttoJerusalem tohelpthem? 5. What 
assistant did he get? 6. What name was given to the disci- 
ples at Antioch? 7. What isaprophet? 8. What was the 
name of the one who went from Jerusalem to Antioch ? 
9. What did he foretell? 10. What did the Christians at 
Antioch then do? 11, Is our church strong enough to send 
help to any in need? 12, To whom should it be, and how 
shall we send help? 

Boston, Mass, 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The relations of great sociak movements to the names by 
which they come to be designated is a notable 6ne. As a 
rule, those who share in the inspiration and labors of such 
movements are not overready to give them distinctive names. 
Partly this is because they are too much occupied with the 
realities, whose impact on life has originated the movement, 
to be much concerned with words and names. Partly they 
shrink from names which may mark their severance from 
their fellow-men, and thus retard the spread of their princi- 
ples by setting up a barrier which may stand inthe way of 
seeking souls, So they generally confine themselves to terms 
of a general character, preferring those which belong to all 
men, or designate some universal duty or privilege. 

Thus the Reformation had lasted twelve years before the 
name “ Protestant ” was devised to mark the distinction be- 
tween those who adhered to it and those who rejected it. 
Luther protested with emphasis against the term “ Lutheran” 
as used to designate his own followers. “Calvinist” came 
into use only during the great Arminian controversy in the 
century following Calvin’s death. ‘ Beggars” was first used 
by the Spanish and Catholic party in Holland of the Protes- 
tant and patriotic party, who adopted it as their party name. 
Puritan and Presbyterian were at first nicknames employed 
by the enemies and critics of those to whom they applied 
them. TheSociety of Friends was rebaptized “The Quakers” 
by their enemies, and thus obtained a distinctive badge. 
“Methodist” originated in much the same way. 

In the Acts we find that those who first believed and 
obeyed the gospel were slow to adopt any name which would 
draw the line sharply between them and mankind at large. 
They called themselves “ believers,” “ disciples,” “ brethren,” 
and the like. They did not talk of “Christianity,” or of 
“the Christian religion,” but of “the Way.” They “were 
first called Christians at Antioch,”—did not call themselves 
Christians. By this course they appealed much more strongly 
to the general conscience in pressing the claims of Christ to 
universal faith and obedience. 

It was a mark of spiritual decay in the Corinthian Church 
when its members began to abound in name-making, which 
in this case meant party-making. And it is notable that the 
Apostle’s censure falls just as heavily on those who said “I 
am of Christ” as upon those who said “I am of Paul,” or “I 
am of Cephas.” Some have tried to explain this by suppos- 
ing that these last actually had seen Christ, and that this is 
what the Apostle refers to when he says, “ Even though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know [him 
80] no-more” (2 Cor. 5: 16). But to “ know Christ after the 
flesh” is not a historic acqualhtance with Jesus of Nazareth, 
for that is what no one could lay aside, if once he had it. It 


ions and biekerings and self-exaltation: in a word, to make 
Christ a watchword, not of love and reconciliation, but of 
sectarianism and severance. The spiritual worth of a name, 
as of anything else, depends on the spirit in which it is used; 
and the sectarian spirit may veil itself under forms which 
seem calculated to ex@lude it utterly. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There are hints and illustrations, in this lesson, of God’s 
way of carrying on his work in the world, by methods that 
man would never have chosen. It is by scattering the early 
Christians from their first center at Jerusalem that a better 
center at Antioch is secured to them for their world-wide 
mission. It is by the overloading of one good man in Christ's 
service that a great deal better man is brought into the field, 
to do a larger work than the other would have thought of 
attempting. Unless Barnabas had had more to do than he 
could possibly perform, Saul would not have been summoned 
by him to doso much more. It is by famine that the hearts 
of the early Christians are opened to the spirit of brotherly 
love in giving to the needy, and that Jews and Gentiles are 
made to realize their oneness in Christ. 

God’s ways of then are his ways of now. It is by the 
breaking up of homes, and the sundering of old ties of affec- 
tion, that new centers of love and light are formed in his 
providence. It is by the helplessness of the best men to do 
all that they would like to do, thatebetter men are found for 
the carrying on of their work. It is by bitterest trials that 
richest blessings come to God's people. “To them that love 
God, all things work together for good.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


How hard it was for Jewish Christians to get the idea into 
their heads, or to get their heads into the idea, that any 
others than Jews were worth saving, or were likely to be 
saved ! 

It-was men who lived away from the Jewish center, who 
were readiest to take a broader view of the case. There are 
advantages in being brought up with the straitest sect, in 
the most orthodox surroundings; but there are also advan- 
tages in knowing something of the rest of the world. 

If the hand of the Lord is with his children, a sure bless- 
ing will accompany their labors, And the hand of the Lord 
is very near to those who feel after it. 

When a good man sees a good work going on with the 
Lord’s blessing, he is glad of heart, even though he had not 
looked for such a work in such a quarter. 

There is a good deal in a name; but it is more important 
to have a right spirit than to have an attractive name. 

Famine and pestilence are subject to God’s control, and 
blessings can come out of them, in the duties that they pro- 
mote the doing of. 

There is a brotherhood of suffering and of need that takes 
in all the world. The gospel of Christ has a like world-wide 
sweep. 

It is pleasant to be the bearer of good news to our brethren, 
and to be able to give help to the needy among our loved 
ones, Christianity has promoted such joy as this from the 
beginning. 


‘WAYS OF WORKING. 





“HOME READING CALENDAR” SLIPS. 


From personal experience in the Westminster Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, Mrs. Julia M. Terhune 
advocated, in The Sunday School Times of February 28, 
1891, the use of “ Home Reading Calendar ” slips, instead 
of lesson leaflets or quarterlies. The method so proposed, 
after trial in the local school, is this: For each week a 
slip is prepared giving the next Sunday’s date, and re- 
ferring to the International lesson and golden text for 
that day. Below, in seven columns, are indicated the 
titles and passages of the “home Bible readings” for 
the week preceding and including that Sunday. A copy 
of this slip is given to each scholar on the preceding 
Sunday, or mailed on Monday to each absentee, and all 
are urged,to read the Scripture passages as their chief 
method of studying the current lesson. The advantages 
of this system, mentioned by Mrs. Terhune from actual 
test, were inexpensiveness, the increased interest of the 
children on account of having one topic at a time, a 
greater faithfulness to the duty of daily reading, the in- 
creased use of the Bible itself in the Sunday-school 
room, and the general desire of the children to possess 
Bibles of their own. 

Among the Sunday-schools that adopted Mrs, Ter- 
hune’s suggestions was St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
of Tuscarora, Ontario. The rector, the Rev. G. M. Cox, 
writes: “I feel greatly indebted to the recommendation 





is to make that most sacred namie an occasion for fleshly divis- 





of one of your correspondents who suggested that a slip 


of paper, containing Bible readings for the week, should 
be given to the members of the Sunday-school class, or. 
Bible class, with a view to promoting home study of the 
Scriptures, I wish to say that, after nearly a year’s trial, 
I find the plan recommended to be practical, inexpensive,, 
and distinctly helpful.” 

Here is the form of the blank slip (23} inches) that. 
Mr. Cox has devised and used : 
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In the first three columns the passages to be read are 
indicated in ink by the teacher, before the slips are given 
out to the scholars, the lagt column being left blank for 
the scholar “ to record’the most striking verse of the par- 
ticular passage read.” This “added feature,” Mr. Cox 
says, ““serves two purposes at least: First, in securing 
the reading of every passage; and, secondly, in forming 
an unconscious and helpful key to the spiritual tastes of 
the reader, and a guide to the teacher.” 

The passages chosen for these Bible readings are 
usually those selected by The Sunday School Times, 





CLOSING SUNDAY-SCHOOL WITH A 
“CHILDREN’S CHURCH.” 


No single answer or method has yet been found a suf* 
ficient reply to the question that all deem important to 
be asked,—‘‘ how to interest the children in church 
services.” 

The method has often been to give a short addréss 
specifically to the children during the regular church 
service, either at. the beginning of the sermon or by 
interrupting the current of thought in the middle. Or; 
there has been an occasional service for children, dis- 
tinct from the Sunday-school exercises, of which the 
program was wholly with reference to their capacity. 
And such a separate service held every Sunday, as the 
regular order of the day, has been the practice for years 
in many churches, especially in Great Britain, but find- 
ing frequent illustration in Canada and the United States, 

For two years it has been the custom in the South 
Memorial Church of the Advocate(Protestant Episcopal), 
of Philadelphia, to close the Sunday-school with a “‘chil- 
dren’s church.” The Sunday-school meets in the after- 
noon in the parish building adjoining the chapel. The 
opening exercises are brief and simple. A stanza is sung 
from each of the hymns that are later to be used in the 
church service, by way of preparation; there is a short 
prayer, closing with thg Lord’s Prayer; and the study 
of the lesson for the day follows for the remainder of the 
hour. The children are dismissed by classes, and, pass- 
ing out, are met at the door of the chapel (the new church 
being yet unfinished) by the surpliced choir of young 
men and boys, who precede the children into the 
chapel, all singing one of the practiced hymns as a pro- 
cessional, The smaller children sit in front, and usually 
the boys and girls are seated on opposite sides of the 
central aisle. 

Three or four hundred scholars and teachers attend 
this service,—the whole school excepting the infant 
class of the smallest children, The “ Evening Service” 
in the prayer-book is followed, and thus the children 
are familiarized with it not only, but are impressed with 
their true relation to the church, as members to share in 
all its privileges. The Rev. Dr. W. W. Silvester, rector, 
is the superintendent. He says that the children have 
entered heartily into this @stom, and that they have en- 
joyed their own special service not only, but have been 
more than ever inclined to attend the usual Sunday ser- 
vices of the chureh. 

The service at the “children’s church” is seldom 
more than a half-hour in length, and sometimes even 
the short sermon is omitted. On occasion, as at Easter 
and Christmas, the exercises are “somewhat more or- 
nate,” Dr. Silvester says. He finds this separation of 
the children for their own church service of very great 
value, as a method of closing the Sunday-school that has 
in it more than order and dignity, and that is productive 








of the best spiritual results. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its noticé in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE WOODEN CHURCHES OF NORWAY-* 


One of the attractions Norway offers to visitors is in 
her old churches of wood, strange in form, grotesquely 
ornamented with dragons’ heads (evidently copied or 
taken from the prows of ships), and often adorned with 
beautiful wood carvings, such as no one in the country 
now could reproduce. In former times these churches 
wére numbered by the hundred. But they were found 
too small for even the scanty population of a Norse 
parish, or they fell into decay thrdugh lapse of time, and 
were torn down to be replaced by modern stone struc- 
tures, whose internal comfort made up for their bare- 
ness and ugliness, There still are some thirty preserved 
entire, wilh partial remains of many others, besides 
carved doorways and the like in the historical museums 
of the country. ’ 

Dr. L. Dietrichson of Christiania University, well 
known as a writer on both historical and esthetic sub- 
jects, has prepared a full and careful history of these 
wooden churches, with three hundred woodcut illustra- 
tions. He nalyzes their structure, locates the type of 
Ornamentatipgn, and traces the historical development 
from simpler to more ornate forms, the latter influenced 
by the Gothic architecture of more southern countries. 
One curious conclusion, to which he is led by the old 
chronicles, is that this style of wooden architecture 
originated in Ireland, and was brought over to the Con- 
tinent by the Irish missionary monks of the sixth and 
the following centuries. Hence it was called opus scoti- 
cum at the first, “Scotch ” meaning “Irish” down to the 
twelfth century. But we have no reason to suppose that 
in any other country it reached the degree of bea@ty and 
singularity which makes the wooden churches of NorWay 
its especial contribution to the development of archi- 
tecture. 

It is true that the Norwegiang found imitators in their 
Slavic neighbors; for Professor Dietrichson shows a 
wide diffusion of this type throughout Northern Russia. 
But the Slavic mind was less refined and esthetic than 
the Norse. The Russian churches are bare and meager 
in ornament, except where Oriental influence fits them 
with gaudy cupolas and the like. They never copy the 
delicate and graceful wood-carving, whose reproduction 
is one of the great ornaments of Professor Dietrichson’s 
book. 

It is noteworthy that the artists did not confine them- 
selves to Christian subjects. The doorway of Hylleatad 
Church is ornamented with a series of pictures which 
present the story of Sigurd,—the forging and testing 
of the sword, the slaying of the serpent Fafnir, and the 
death of the traitor Regin. In other churches, biblical 
subjects, as David and Goliath, are thus used. 

The book is admirably arranged, well written, and 
suggestive to students outside its proper field. 


“Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 











One of the most industrious of English antiquarians is 
Mr. William Andrews of Hull, who, in various volumes 
or contributions to periodicals, has gathered and preserved 
a large amount of out-of-the-way information about the 
bygone social life, ecclesiastical customs, popular amuse- 
ments, notable buildings, and crimes and punishments 
of Britain. His latest book, bearing the comprehensive 
title Bygone England, will befound the most generally 
interesting and instructive of all that he has written, 
containing, as it does, chapters concerning a variety of | 
quaint or significant persons and customs: street watch- 
men; town walls; link-boys; footmen; wandering min- 
strels; slaves and slavery; marriages; wife-selling; Jouas | 


* De Norske Stavkirker. Studier over deres System, Oprindelse og 
historiske Udvikling. Et Bidrag til Norge’s middelalderske Byg- | 
ningskunst's Historie af L. Dietrichson, Dr. Phil., Professor i Kunst- 
historie ved det Norske Universitet. [The Wooden Churches of Nor- | 
way. Studies of their Plan, Origin, and Historial Development. A 
Contribution to the History of Medieval Architecture in Norway.] 
10x5 inches, pp. xxiv, 5:6. Three hundred woodcuts, Christiania: | 
All. Cammermeyer. in brochure, 13 kroner and 60 oere 
(about $3.68. 
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Hanway and his umbrella; early tea- and coffee- drink- 
ing; horn-books; the amenities of cock-fighting, bull- 
baiting, and dog-fights; church feasts, etc.; even 
“body-snatching” not being forgotten. The volume is 
particularly to be commended to those modern esthetes 
or social reformers who sigh for the* purity and felicity 
of the “‘good old times” in “merry England.” Mr. 
Andrews, like John Ashton, although his function is 
that of a historian, and not a professional moralist, leaves 
small comfort for modern pessimists who would have us 
believe that contemporary society is going to the dogs, 
and who, affectionately looking back to the times when 
“‘all was ignorance and all was night,” exclaim with 
Gray, in his capitally satirical Hymn to Ignorance: 


“O sacred age! O times forever lost! 
The schoolman’s glory, and the ¢hurchman’s boast.” 


(83 5} inches, cloth, pp. vii, 258. London: Hutchin- 
son and Company.) 


Notwithstanding her mannerisms and her inveterate 
rather than discriminating habit of bookmaking, Char- 
lotte M. Yonge has done some excellent literary work, 
and deserves due praise therefor. But this fact, even 
when fortified by the reflection that the new story has a 
sound temperance moral, cannot elicit judicious praise 
for The Cross. Roads; Oy, A Choice in Life: a Story for 
Young Women and Older Girls. We have here, of 
course, as strictly Anglican an environment as Anthony 
Trollope ever portrayed, the only element of novelty be- 
ing found in the circumstance that the wavering hero and 
the inflexible heroine, who pass through tribulation to a 
happy marriage, are “upper servants.” Young Ameri- 
can readers will find the personages and the point of view 
as unimportant as they are unfamiliar; and some of them 
will deem it incredible that this flat story should have 
come from the pen of the author of The Lances of Lyn- 
wood. (7}><5} inches, cloth, pp. 248. New York: 


_ Perhaps the most suggestive book in the line of 
spiritual reading issued since the latest review of works 
of that sort in this column is George Macdonald’s twelve 
sermons grouped under the title of 7’he Hope of the Gos- 
pel. To those who have seen that preacher’s melancholy 
face in the pulpit, and have heard his pathetic voice, it 
might seem tliat he would be little likely to dwell on the 
cheerier phases of religion; but readers of his books 
well know the contrary. ‘‘ Sorrow the Pledge of Joy,” 
and “ The Yoke of Jesus,” of these discourses, illustrate 
his faculty of drawing lessons of higher comfort from 
the more sorrowful or forbidding experiences of life. 
(7453 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 242. New York: D, Ap- 
pleton & Co, Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The swan-song of Browning was the remarkable Epi- 
logue to the Asolando volume. That of Tennyson may 
fairly be said to be Merlin and the Gleam, in the dead 
Laureate’s last collection. It isa noble statement of that 
ideal which ought to be the aim of the true poet, and 
may not unfitly be read as Tennyson’s biography or 
epitaph. 

No great importance attaches to the discovery at 
Vienna of fragments of a copy of the Greek Septuagint 
written on papyrus, The fragments are from Zechariah 
and Malachi, and are written in square or uncial charac- 
ters. They are assigned to the fourth or at farthest 
to the third century of our era, and are therefore no 
older than are complete manuscripts of the Greek Sep- 


| tuagint preserved in Rome, St. Petersburg, and London. 


The chief value of the Septuagint is (1) in fixing the 
Hebrew text by enabling us to find what were the origi- 
nal words the translators had before them. But for this 


_ it is much vitiated by the ignorance and carelessness of 
| some at least of the translators, being a version made at 


sundry times and in divers manners. (2.) To show the 
sense attached by the Hellenized Jews to technical terms, 
which are employed in the New Testament. For this 


| Purpose a really critical text of the version and a good 


concordance to it have been much needed. The Claren- 
don Press is now supplying the latter. It was begun by 


| the late Professor Hatch, and is to be completed by his 


pupils and coworkers. The former was begun by the late 
Professor de Lagarde of Géttingen, butappeared on ascale 
and at a rate which postponed its completion to the next 
century. In the meantime the Cambridge University 
Press has issued an edition giving the text as preserved 
in the Vatican manuscript, with the various readings of 


— 


the Sinaitic, Alexandrian, Cottonian, Bodleian, and Ay. 
brosian manuscripts. The editor is Dr. H. B. Swete, 


Ireland has been greatly cleared up by sociological] jp. 

vestigation. It is now seen that the secular tribe or sept 

furnished the model for the church unit, in which the 

bishop took the place of the brehon or bard, and had 

‘neither parish nor diocese of his own. In fact, he was 

under the jurisdiction of the chief (coard) of the church 

sept; and this official was frequently a woman, and always 

‘was taken from asingle family. The Rev. Thomas Olden, 

in his recent work on The Church of Ireland, gives an 

interesting account of one of these female coarbs, St, 

Brigit of Kildare, who lived in the sixth century, and 

whose name is very familiar to Americans. She fre- 
quently is confounded With St. Birget of Sweden, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, and founded the order 
of the Birgittines., The Irish Brigit was a slave, and the 
illegitimate child of a slave mother. She ran away from 
her father to live with her mother, whom he had sold, 
and she procured her mother’s liberty by converting her 
owner to Christianity. Afterward she obtained her own 
freedom from her father, and was consecrated to God’s 
service by having “the form of ordaining a bishop read 
over her” by Bishop Mel. She then founded the church 
sept—miscalled “the monastery”—of Kildare. The 
community was composed of both sexes, and she ap- 
pointed a bishop as its chaplain, with the. requirement 
of obedience to herself ascoarb. It was not until thirty 
years after her death that foreign influences began the 
severance of the sexes into separate communities, and 
the authority of the hereditary coarb lasted for cen- 
turies longer. It was this and similar tribal peculiari- 
ties in the Irish Church which scandalized St. Bernard, 
and which led the pope to send the English into Ireland 
for the reform of discipline. 





The announcements. of new religious books for the 
autumn publishing season are sufficiently numerous to 
promise no small amount of profitable reading by the 
winter lamp. Dr. J. R. Miller, with his usual aptness 
in the choice. of titles at once practical and felicitous, 
will give the name The Every Day of Life to a collection 
of papers for weary workers in humdrum toils (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.), Similarly designed will be Christianity 
Between Sundays, by the Rev. George Hodges (Thomas 
Whittaker). Another collection of earnest papers, by 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, will be grouped under the 
appeal, Believe in Christ (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), 
The Revell Company announces Moses the Man of God, 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, in the Old Testament Heroes 
series; and The Holy Spirit in Missions, by Dr. A. J. 
Gordon. The seventh volume in the History of the 
Christian Church, by Dr. Schaff,—whose recent improve- 
ment in health is gratifying to all friends of religious 
learning,—will be devoted to The Swiss Reformation 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), In the division of biography, 
the important announcements are few ; Professor IH. B. 
Adams will collect two volumes of the life and writings 
of Jared Sparks (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.),—without, 
probably, feeling obliged to make such rhetorical and 
other changes as Dr. Sparks applied to the works of those 
édited by himself. Mr, Jacob A. Riis, whose studies of 
New York tenement-house life attfacted a deserved at- 
tention a year or twosince, will return to the same theme 
in another illustrated volume, to be devoted to The Chil- 
dren of the Poor (Charles Scribner’s Sons). Two new 
books on the perennially important topic of books and 
reading will be by John N. Crawford (F. J. Schulte & 
Co., Chicago), and Dr. George C. Lorimer, the Boston 
Baptist preacher (James H. Earle, Boston), The twenty- 
ninth volume in the International Science Series will be 
devoted to Man and the Glacial Period, in which Profes- 
sor Wright of Oberlin will restate and at once condense 
and expand the information presented in his work on 
The Ice Age. In poetry, the fall announcements are 
very arid, with the exception of the collection of Whit- 
tier’s recent verse, prepared for publication prior to the 
poet’s death, and already mentioned here.. The most 
ambitious art-books for Christmas, aside from the usual 
numerous standard works illustrated by photographic 
processes, will be American Illustrators, fifteen repro- 
ductions of water-colors, with many smaller pictures, 
edited by F. Hopkinson Smith (Charles Scribner’s Sons); 
George William Curtis’s Prue and I, illustrated by A!- 
bert E. Sterner, and an elaborate collection of reproduc- 
tions from the old masters, sentimentally entitled A 
Mirror of Fair Women (Harper and Brothers) ; and, most 
important of all, Mr. Timothy Cole’s wood engravings 
from The Old Italian Masters, familiar to readers of The 
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Century magazine, and now handsomely 
to be reissued by its publishers. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may cheose, 80 Sar as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idéa of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the laet page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Good Cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 


The Art Interchange. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 

Oldest and Best Art and Household Magazine. 
Established 1878. 

Lavishly illustrated. 
$4.00 a year, 
Including 36 superb colored pictures for copying or 
framing, and 24 fall size art work design sup- 
plements. 

Gives most valuable directions on all branches of 
HOME DECORATION and furnishing, decora- 
tive novelties, etc., aswell as innumerable designs for 
embroidery, wood carving, china painting, modeling, 
water, oil, and mineral color painting, pyrography,— 
in fact, every branch of art work ,—and aids subscrib- 
ers by answering all questions in its columns, 

Send 25 cents for specimen copy, with 3 colored pic- 
tures; or, 75 cents for trial three months’ subscription 
(October, November, and December),—9 colored 
plates, and 6 art-work pop lements. 

FOR ASHORTT ONLY, we offer FREE 
to all who will cut out this advertisement, and send 
direct to us with $4.00, the beautiful water-color paint- | 
ing, by Percy Moran.entitled** Trysting Place,” This 
makes a most suitable holiday or wedding gift, and 
could not be duplicated for $10.00. Edition is limited, 
and, in order to secure a copy, you should order at 
once. Illustrated catalogue sent for 2 cent stamp. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 


9 Desbrosses Street, New York. 


TheChristian 
Endeavorer 


A monthly magazine 
devoted toY PSCE 
50c. a year, forshort 
time we willsend to 
each new sub, a copy 
ofthe Young Peoples 
Christian Manual 
and a copy of The 
Dew of thy Youth 
(2 valuable books to 
C E’s) Address The 
Christian Endeavorer, 6 South St, Baltimore, [1d 


Kindergarten meth- 
ods have impressed 
the daily lesson upon 
the minds of young 
children—make the 


36 to 50 pages. 














THE CHILDREN 
in in the same 


way. My cards. ustrating the International 
Sunday-School Lesson, are furnished every 
week for 30 eents a year—and impress the young, 
while furnishing them with a novel occupation. 
Send forafree sample card to-day. MRS. R. 
SMITH, 2424 East 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn, 





by you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York 
,\ VERY one in need of information on the subject 
4 of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price gne dollar. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’S 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
* *4) 
BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are known and used all around the world. 










No Press | 


Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. | 


iter size, $1.40. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. | 





LBIBRARYDT 
BULLETIN. 

8 . Send 6 cents for specimen. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y.- 


“ONE PIECE” Made of strong manilla paper. 
Adjustable Will fit any book without cut- 
ook Covers. ting. Send 2 cent stamp for sam- 

(Patented 1892.) ple. W. B. Hartson, 59 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. School books and supplies. 


Ms, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quartery, 


49 cents 10 eents x quarter. 
WARD4 DEU [MOND. NEW YORK CITY. 
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A Solid Gold 
Christian Endeavor Badge, 
FREE 


for five minutes’ work in the right direction. Any mem- ~ 
ber of the Christian Endeavor Society may easily. procure 
the best official Solid Gold or Gold and Enamel Christian 
Endeavor Badge wITHOUT EXPENSE, 
This Badge is manufactured exclu- 
sively for the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, and we are able to make this 


>= 


| same author. 








offer only by special arrangement 


BOOKS OF 


INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


ORCAN. : 


Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


The most popular instruction book for the organ; 
and entirely distinct from any previous work by the 
No learner can afford to be without 

It contains all that is needed to make a 
Price, $2.50, ‘ 














this book. 
most competent player. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales, and studies, 
with a fine collection of organ music, Price, $2.50, 


Modern School for the Organ. 


By Zundel. In three pare. Part 1, Elementa: 
Construction; part 2, Pedal Playing; part 3, Combi- 
nation of Stops. This School” has become a stan- 
dard work throughout the country. Price, $1.60 per 
part; complete in one volume, $3.00, 











with the general officers. The price 
of the Badge, either in gold or 
enamel, is ONE DOLLAR. 


All. You Need to Do 


to obtain this Badge is to secure among 
your relatives or acquaintances ONE . 
NEW SUBSCRIBER for four months 

to THE CHRISTIAN UNION, send- 9 
ing us the address and the regular sub- ( 
scription price of ONE DOLLAR— §@ 
stating whether you prefer the Gold; @ 
or the Gold and Enamel, Badge. The price is the same 
for each—it is purely a matter of taste which to choose. 


You Will Note The Christian Union 


that the regular price for a four months’ | is just the sort of paper that a progressive 
substription to THe CHRISTIAN UNION | Christian Endeavor family needs and 
is One Dollar, and that we offer you for | wants. Its “ Outlook” alone is worth the 
securing the subscriber a Badge costing | whole subscription price as a straightfor, 
exactly that amount—obviously a losing | ward, impartial record of current events— 
arrangement for us. We make the offer | “a world-history in weekly chapters,”. 
simply because there are fifty thousand | some one calls it. LyMAN AxssorTT is 
Christian Endeavor families in which, | the editor-in-chief, and his Plymouth 
when once THE CHRISTIAN UNION | Church sermons and weekly comments 
becomes known as a weekly visitor, it | on the Sunday-school lesson are a very 
wili remain a weekly visitor for ycars. | popular feature. Its discussions of vital 
We want to give away fifty thousand | questions, its Home Department, stories, 
of these Badges before New Year’s to| travel sketches, literary, art, and educa 
start the acquaintance. tional reviews, are the ablest procurable. 


A free specimen copy and descriptive cireulars will be sent to 
any one who wishes to take advantage of this offer. Address 


The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 




















~The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an 
exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close 
companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows 
with the,inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- 
sonal stories of the war. 


_ “We are glad to see a ‘new and revised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 
Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 
of the book from the first, and its value as.an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 
young heroes who offered up his life in the last war. When we first read the book 
we thought it was the very best biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
look it over now in the new edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 
still unable to think of any other to compare with it. The young student-soldier 
and his memoir are both perfect in their way. If any in all that struggle deserved 
the lines which Dr. Bushnell applied to Camp in his commemorative address at 
Yale in 1865, he did: 

‘ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’ ”’ 


The Independent (New York). 





A book of 323 pages, size 5348 inches. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher. . 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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we VALI 


Samples of our 8.8. papers 
rinted Im colors. Chil- 
ren cry for them. See our 6 


Sent Free. picture papers before renew- 


ing for’93. Leonard Pub.Co., Bible House, Albany,N.Y. 


GENULNE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


sg Send for catalogues. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 


A FINE “INDIA” PAPER EDITION OF 
S & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2145. 
Minion type, bound in Genuine Levant, 8B 

calf lined. A very serviceable book. Price, 7 
E. &J.B. YOUNG & C©O., Cooper Union, New York. 
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DIALOCUE 4»2 ORICINAL 
ERCISES od jor iD ae 
Entertalnmen 6 
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Bellak’s Method for the Organ. 


Paper,75 cents; boards, $1.00. Also an edition in 
| German. 


Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 cents ; boards, 


e The Art of Organ Playing. 


| 
| In five parts, by Eugene Thayer. Part 1, Manual 











Studies, +i.b0; 2, Vedal Studies, $2.00; part 3, 

part 4, Church Playing, $2.00; 
part5, Concert Playing, $2.50; five parts complete, 
cloth, $8.00, 


'OLiver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., J. E. DITSON & C0., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 

THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
' FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, 6 and 6 


COMBINED. : 


400 PAGES, 438 HYMNS, 


Muste, $60 per 100; 70c. each by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. each by mail, 


The John Church Co, — |The Biglow & Main Co., 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati, | 76 East 9th St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES — 
AND CANTATAS. 


EMANUEL. A sacred cantata for the choir and 
Sunday-school. By W. A. Ogden, It is “The Story 
of Emanuel” told in song. Price, 30 cents ; $3.00 per 


ozen. 

SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT, A merry*tantata 
for Sunday-schools, by Charles H, Gabriel, Price, 
30 cents ; $3.00 per dozen, 

OY BELLS. A new concert exercise for Sun- 
day-schools, By J. H. Fillmore, Price, 5 cents; 55 
cents per dozen, postpaid, 

A full descri Stivell st sent free on application. 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cin- 
| cinnati, O., or 40 Bible House, New York. 


GATES OF ZION, 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING, 
CROWNING OF THE YEAR, 


are services of praise for temporal bless- 
ings. Music, recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts. each; the three for 10 ets, 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, 


Phila., Pa. 

“Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas 

cantata, aspecial feature being cho- 

ruses for female voices only. Send 

35 cts. for sample copy. Send 15 cts. 

for samples of three beautiful new 
Christmas services for the 8. S., with illustrated title 
pages. Specimen pages of ‘‘ Triumphal Anthems” 
and “The New Song”’ free, Geo. F. Kosche & Co., 
178 State St., Chicago, Il. 











Now Ready.| For Christian Endeavor, Epworth 





THE Leagues, and others, devotional song 
LIFE | services. Edited by A. F. Myers. Price, 
= 20 cents; $2.00 per dozen ; $15.00 per 100, 
LINE, W.W.Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio. 








CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musican 
VisiTor, containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, Cincinnati, 0. 








HURRAH Foe COLUMBUS! 
. 
Lady or gentleman having some leisure wanted in 
every town to take orders for ‘THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for illustrations alone, Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes, Agents wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week ; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, 111. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 


Should look with care, to the books that are read by 
their sonsand daughters. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson have spent seven years 
in choosing from the 500,000 volumes that have been 
copy slamies the 6,200 pages of “ The Library 
of American Liternture.”” Eleven volumes: 
1207 authors; 2671 articles; 160 full-page portraits. 
Express prepaid ; payments one cent per volume per 
day ; description free. Agents w ante. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & €o., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“ to Children About Jesus."’ One o 
TALKS the most popular books ever publianeg. 
Selisatsight. Creditgiven. Freight paid. Best book 
for the holidays. Agents wanted ; also for other boeks 
aud Bibles, KR. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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. PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


GEE GORY , OO FOB y cccccvscetssoccvesece sos eccccoscccecen cod $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica! Stu- 

deuts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advauce. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or auy set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For auy number Of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judtvidnal addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Wecents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
priuted on the separate papers. 

‘The papers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peckage to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 
sir 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, aud 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘lhis applies to 

mckage clubs, at the fiftv-cent rate, to the extent that 
foes clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. ‘The free copies for pew e clubs cannot 
pe By sent separately, but will be included in the 

e 


per dd tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
lime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge, Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving ap | cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
vale of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY ...........ccccccccccceeeeerennseeneees 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by spetial request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The S& nday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include tage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
* ‘Two or more To one year, G6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 


Renewals should 





for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
paperg must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent efther singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
peper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 








No Alkalies 
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Other Chemicals 


are used in the 









preparation of 


" W. BAKER & €0’S 


‘\Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. quatmautingeten 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W.BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass, 
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‘cHOcOL™™ 
o GREATEST INVENTION 

OF THE ACE 
Pore FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 
OkRED ere orasen CaO TIN CAND 
STEPHEN F WHITMAN & SON 
PHILADELPHIA Pa. 


EwSs 
£00! a ris. 


and Silver Watches FREE. 
Gold ond Paver Decorated China 
Tea and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Oake Dis Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, a, Webster's 
Dictionanes, etc., 4: iven Free with $12, 
. $40 orders. For full jculars, address 
EA 


inpommaticns 
° Paka T AMERICA? EA CO., 
P.O Bor. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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You Needn’t Look 


. immediately for the damage that 
dangerous washing compounds do. 
It's there, and it’s going on all the 
time, but you won't see its effects, 
probably, for several months. It 
wouldn't do, you know, to have 
them too dangerous. 
The best way is to take no risk. 


to your clothes, if you keep to the 
original washing compound—Pearline ; 
first made and fully proved. What can 
you gain by using the imitationg of it? 
4 Prize packages, cheaper prices, or whatever 
may by urged for them, wouldn’t pay you 
for one ruined garment. 

P Beware "ite es rocdas or toe ng oeepe, wil tell ott 


ae FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if your grocer sends 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 346 


needn’t worry about damage 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 











Cod-liver oil is useful be- 
yond any praise it has ever 
won; and yet few are wil- 
ling to take it—the taste is 
so vile and it lasts so long. 
Some stomachs cannot take 
it, and some are burdened 
with it. 

Scott's Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is not offensive ; it 
is pleasant to some, especial- 
ly children. It is not often a 
tax on digestion, 

- Scott’s Emulsion is cod- | 
liver oil made far more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a little book on 


CAREFUL LIVING; sent free. 
Scott & Bowns. Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


—vaR— 
Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 
a Spent ———, Seovets Freee 

a a 
Rp ack dates ea ran 1 
the Blood, Winchester’s 
agood remedy, being unequaled as a Vitaldeing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
BSOortD BY DRUG GiIsesT.s.. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 
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is a simple chemical compound, which, 
when mixed with water and sprinkled 
upon coal, makes coal last a quarter 
or more longer, burn freely, give out 
great heat, ome clinkerless, have 
no coal gas, consume most of smoke 
and soot— Grocers sell it at 25 cents 
a package, enough to treat a ton of 
coal—If your grocer hasn’t it, write 
us name of r and ‘enclose six 2- 
cent stamps for trial package. 
Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 597 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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52 BULBS, $1.00. 


Consisting of 5 Hyacinths.5 double ee 5single 
Tulips, in different colors, gl-o 5 single Tulips, yellow, 
4 Daffodils, 3 single Jonquit, O large Golden Crocuses, 
10 Blue Crocuses, and 5Snow Drops. These are the most 
desirable bulbs for window or outdoor culture. Sure to 
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bloom abundantly. Send for them at once. Am- 





dorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa, 


DON’T READ THIS 


Unless you are able to pay sixty per cent. 
of Old-Line Rates for Reliable Life Insur- 
ance, forif you read it you will want a 
Policy in the 






rig : —- 

“ __PRoract TWEFAMILY. ON 

ENEFIT ASSOCIAT! 

The Largest and Strongest Natural-Pre- 
mium Insurance Company in 


New Engand. 


30,000 MEMBERS. 
$100,000,000 INSURANCE in Force. 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUB. 
$6,000,000 Paidiu DEATH LOSSES. 
Its New Life Policy has no Superior. 
, Its Term Policies are very desirable, 
especially for Business Partners. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
63 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 












. ‘ 
CARTE CAM PUT A Bog.oooooocccccccccccceceeeeneee $500 000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claima........ ..........°.....2,286,388.25 
Surpius over all Liabilities....... 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 


$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

CHAS, PP. PEKOT, Vice-President. 
CHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
AMS, Asst. Sec. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. K, Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 

Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


RI 
WM. F. WILLI 


———————————————— = 
Upon Receipt of 
TEN DOLLARS, 
we will ship, securely packed, 
62 CANS 
Dew Drop assorted fruits and 
vegetables. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dew Drop canned fruits and 
vegetables are prepared expressly 
for those who do appreciate a good 
article. 
J. W. BROWN & CO., 
103 Arch St., Philadelphia. 














b and 
injure the iron, and burn off. 
hone Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


FORGIVEN FORGIVERS. 


[Alfred Tennyson. | ’ 










O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 

Nor ever strike him blow for blow; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven must forgive. 

Forgive him seventy times and seven ; 
For all the blesséd souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven. 





A MEMORY WITH A MORAL, 


[William C, Prime, LL.D., in The Journal of Com. 
merce. } 

The last day of the trout-fishing was 

approaching. I had done but little of it 

this year. But a brilliant September day, 

the worst possible day for fly-fishing, 

tempted me across the theadow to the 

bank of Pond Brook. It is an ideal trout 

stream, flowing five or six miles through 

a great variety of scenery. Its head water 

is away up on the side of Mt. Lafayette 

in the White Cross ravine, It receives, 

as it descends in the primeval forests in a 
dark deep gorge, a number of cold brooks, 
and bursts out of the deep woods on the 
valley landsa white-water stream, rushing 
and roaring and dancing and flashing over 
white granite gravel, and among boulders 
of every sizeand shape. Now it spreads, 
broad and shallow, as it glides through 
a grove of sugar-maples, Now it runs 
deep and strong between high rocks in a 
bit of old forest. Now it sweeps with a 
strong flow, bending as it goes, and under- 
cutting high gravelly banks, covered with 
grass at the top, in a stretch of meadow- 
land. Nowhere in all its course is there 
any earth, soil, which it touches. Even 
where it cuts down the banks in the pas- 
ture and hay fields it cuts out only the 
gravel and stones which underlie all Fran- 
conia Valley. In the heaviest floods there 
is no discoloration of the water. It is a 
torrent, wide and deep and strong after a 
heavy rain, but a torrent of bright spark- 
ling water. 

Just across the meadow, a few rods from 
my house, there is a long rapid, where the 
water runs swiftly over well-worn stones, 
varying in depth from one to two feet. 
The right bank is grass-covered, six or 
eight feet above the rapid. Itis acharm- 
ing place for a cast. And there is special 
pleasure in striking good fish in swift 
water, I began at the head of the rapid, 
und covered every inch of the glittering 
surface, casting down and across, ‘There 
was no reason to expect fish to rise in that 
brilliant sunshine, I did not expectany; 
but what does an angler care whether fish 
rise or not, when the day is such a day, 
ahd a glorious river runs rioting over the 
stones in the golden light before him. I 
sat down on the dry grass, and basked in 
the sunshine, Golden rod grew in abun- 
dance at my right andleft. It was brown 
and dusty; for this year the golden rod 
has bloomed and ripened two or three 
weeks earlier than usual. But the asters 
all along the edge of the bank were as 
blue and beautiful as the sky above them. 
Colias butterflies, with their Jemon-yellow 
wings; a shabby old Argynnis, belated in 
dying, and past all the beauty of living; 
plusias (moths), bees, bugs, and flies,— 
were working together on the asters.... 

The remains of a barbed wire fence 
skirted the top of the bank,—an example 
of the fast-prevailing barbarism of the 
nineteenth century. There is no more 
barbaric custom in the history of mankind 
than the use of barbed wire to enclose 
fields. The purpose is to hurt cattle. 
Without the hurting the barbs are useless, 
and plain wire would do as well. I have 
seen fine horses ruined by those abomina- 
tions of modern fencing. 

It was a day to sit lazily on the river 
bank and Jook around and think. I took 
my fly-book from my pocket, and hunted 
through its leaves for some fly which 
might possibly call up a trout in the rapid. 
As I turned over the leaves, somewhat 
listlessly, I found myself thinking of some- 
thing far away, in time and space. It was 
a very clear memory, or you might call it 
a vision, seen through the suns and the 
mists of more than a half-century. I saw 
another grassy meadow, somewhat like 
this, and a stream not so large as this 
winding its way through it. On the bank, 
or on a knoll “a little way from the bank, 
sat an old man and a very small boy. 
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The man was a tall, slender man, with 
a stoop in his shoulders, long arms, long 
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jegs, long, thin, gray hair, hanging over 
pis checked shirt, blue eyes, a sharp nose, 
an equally sharp chin. Evety minute par- 
ticular of his dress and appearance came 
pack to me distinctly. The boy was not 
yet five years old; but, young as he was, 
he was intensely interested in the instruc- 
tion he was receiving. The old man was 
showing him the flies in his fly-book, tell- 
ing him how he tied them, answering 
she innumerable questions of the little 
shaver whom he was teaching to take 
trout with the fly; for this man was a re- 
nowned angler, and, like all genuine 
anglers, was kind to little children, and 
took great delight in teaching this one 
the gentle art. At that moment he was 
explaining that no one ought to tie a fly 
for trout on anything stouter than a single 
horsehair. ‘ 

We had no silkworm snells and lead- 
ers in those days; nor had we silk 
lines. His line was made of horsehair, 
—five or six strands, tapering down to 
three and two and one. His rod was 
hickory,—two lengths spliced. I do not 
remember the reel, but from later ex- 
periences I think it was a large, wooden, 
home-made reel. His lessons soon became 
practical. The little boy took the rod in 
Both hands, and began casting, or trying 
to cast. The perverse line behaved as it 
always behaves with beginners. The old 
man patiently disentangled it from mullen 
tops and tussocks of grass, and with care- 
ful fingers extracted the hooks, now from 
his own shirt, and now,from the boy’s. 
Once in awhile the cast went out well, 
and the boy with delight obeyed the in- 
structor, drawing, letting the flies go back 
on the current, drawing across, lifting the 
bobber and dancing it up on the ripples. 
And suddenly there was a rush at the tail 
fly. His little eyes were intently watch- 
ing the cast, and the rush so startled him 
that he unconsciously jerked his rod and 
struck his first trout exactly as he should 
have struck him. 

Then came the struggle. He wanted to 
lift that fish out with a swing, but the old 
man held him firmly by his right arm, 
and compelled him to handle the rod cor- 
rectly. It was a marvel, has been always 
since that day a marvel, why that single 
horsehair did not break. It held on the 
gentle spring of the hickory rod, while 
the fish went under one bank and under 
the other, while he went down stream, 
and the reel paid out and the boy trotted 
in the deep grass following the trout, and 
the old man kept firm grasp on the right 
arm of the little angler. 

Yes, he was an angler then, and there- 
after through all his life. He killed 
that trout, a half-pounder,—-he or the old¢ 
man, who managed the rod by managing 
hisarm. And when the trout lay on the 
grass, they two sat down again and talked. 
Many and many a time after that they two 
sat on the grass by the brookside and 
talked. The old man died long ago; but 
I have in my fly-book a reminder of him, 
—two flies which he tied when he was 
very old. It was seeing them that brought 
back this memory. 








Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison 

Webuylamp-chimneysby the 
dozen; they go onsnapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a_ hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and 
“pearl glass”” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. 

As likely as notour dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

“ What are you going to do 
about it?”’ 
_ Pittsburg. 


The easiest lamp to manage ‘and care for,— 





town residents free of charge. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 21st Street, 


"NEILL’S, [SERBS 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPECIAL: 


When the reader of The Sunday School 
Times is in search of articles for personal 
or household use, he or she would do 
well to call and examine our many lines 
before purchasing elsewhere, for we feel 
sure we offer better value than any house 





in the United States. Our Millinery, Silk, 
and Dress Goods Departments offer the 
latest styles and fabrics, Our House Fur- 
nishing,China, and Glassware Department 


Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in the United States, 


is specially interesting to housekeepers at this time, inasmuch as we are offering 
a fine line of Dinner and Tea Ware at vrices 50 per cent lower than elsewhere. 
Our line of 


IMPORTED CLASSWARE 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Fall and winter catalogues now ready, Sent, to out-of- 
Send in your name early, as 


the supply is limited. 


H. O’NEILL & COQO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
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FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


e © sewed shoe that will not rip; EN. 
ant canine fe po Ae eA more Se eee a riah 
and durable than any other shoe ever sold at the price. 


uals custom-made 8. g 
he only $3.00 Shoe made. wit two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (ns shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of peep welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sew 
toa strip of leather on the edge, 
worn th: hare 


roug worthl 
The two solesof the Ww. 
when a an b 
*'Pure footwear desiring to econo- 


mize, should consider the superior qualities 
f th hi d not bet 
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that is 
“The Pittsburgh.” 





THE BEST-FITTING, MOST DURABLE HALF-HOSE 


ARE STAMPED 





On TEE TOF. 
For Sale by the Trade generally. 
Post-PaiD Price-List, FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 











Special Display. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We have arranged for the coming week 
an interesting display of Dress Goods of 
the finest order. 

The fabrics to be shown are the choicest 
productions of England, Scotland, and the 
Continent, including Novelties made in, 
Switzerland, 

Combined Weavings of Wool-and-Vel- 
vet, Wool-and-Silk, Camel’s Hair with 
velvet cords, ete. 

Elegant Bengalines,—the fashionable 
dress fabric for ceremonious occasions, 

Late additions of small corded effects 
and Dotted Rep withe cross-tbreads of 
silk, 

Customers of the nouse and all visitors 
in the city are invited to see these choice ; 
novelties. : 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
New York. 


' Save Discomfort and Darning. 


Men’s, 25c., 85c.,50c. Women’s, 50c. Givesize shoe. 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Shape 


in Hosiery. 
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Wall Paper. 


book ‘How to Paper’ 
White Blanks fe 








Si New Golds - - 
% Embos’d Golds 1 
Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our 

large Sample Books 
bal ¥ by express, 


(AYSER & ALLMAN, 


Ic. 
iC. 
















100 Samples, latest styles 
and complete instruction 


book, ow to wedi Be EE 
wurer3. 


Order direct from the FR Ps 
You get the very latest styles | t less 

price thanothers, Good paper 8c, Gold 

paper 4c, Handsome (old parlor Dee 

pers, Sand 10c, per roll, wide borders 

and ceilings to match. Agentsseml for 

large sample books, money easily made taking orders. 

WM, WALLACE, 1625 Pine St., Phila,, Pa, 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
_ | 
TEACHING *° TEACHERS 
| _——— 

Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
| the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers, It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
| his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
| [tis by far the best that has yet appeared. or is 
likely to w r,on this topic; and the thorough- 
ness for wh ch this calls would be an unspeak- 
| able blessing to every schoo! in the land.”— 
| Zhe Christian Union. 
A book of SPO pages, bound in cloth, size 7% 
es. Pri 


| x 5% inch ce, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D, WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LASGO by CO., G . Conn., 
pA (2 Premios 32,000. Gold Oo tor thé a Bend 10c. for Sample Spool 
Picilied Lace Tet Open to all of the U. B. aaa) ~ ~ que 
ad 
GOLD ; 


2000-°° 


coin I Premiums. 


Tilus. Crochet Books, 
Nos, 1, 2, or 3, 106. each. 
24 Bed Spread & Tid 

cach. 





Patterns, & ete. 














In ordering goods, cr in making in- ~ 
quiry concerning anything advertised in , 
this peper, you will oblige the publisher, ’ 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


*When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
rats " About half of your toil can be avoided 


SAPOLIO. 


> 
It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands cf women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
toid them of Sapolio. 


Its uso saves many weary hours of toil in houre- 
ing. No. 82, 


NSIBLE | auy { ‘GOoD 
THERS ) SENSE 


ET WAISTS for themselves and Sneeneeee, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


\OUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, Bishopthorpe, 

WK a boarding and val school for young ladies and 

girls. Prepares for co tere, a gives full academic 
course, iss F. I, Warsu, Principal, 

HO STUDY. A thorouch and practical busi- 

ness education in book keeping. short- 

hand, etc., given by MATL, at home, Send 6 cents, 


ey for trial lesson and catalogue. BRYANT & 
TTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college pre tory for girls. 
36th year opens September 28. For circular, address 
Mrs. Tuxopora B. Ricnuarps, Principal, 

Miss Sara Louise TRAC Y,A. M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, ones | manana 











“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to stammerers cured: Elwyn Steck, 631 Chest- 
aut St, hm Pa.; Harold W. ‘Armstrong, Mont- 
clair, N. W. Terry Hftrhland, Ky.; also to Post- 

Se ctintdabars John Ww anamaker, and George W. 
Childs proprietor “ Public Leder, ” Philadelphia, 
Pa., who will testify to pe omape ney of cure. Refer 
also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E,. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 033 Spring Garden 8t., » Phita., F Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





BE YrouR own 
— PRINTER! 

Card Press, $3. Size for cir- 

culars or small newspaper, 

2. Saves you money and 

makes a pr intirg for 

neighbors. Full printed in- 

structions, Bend stamp for 

catalogue of. presse 8, type, 

cards, ete. wt @ factory, 


Meriden. Cacnoolivat. 
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DIXON? § 28.55 PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Sipeeretetiones desdnet keep them. 





Times, and send 1@s. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible — 
Dany, Jersey one, NX. J. for samples ¥ worth ¢ double the monep 


l manee, Linen, 
po You The leading 
waste Ph doattty supe 

Price moderate. If 
your statianer does not keep them, send 


anda! Hunker yeaa. 
Quality superior, 
a Samuel i Ward © o., -» Boston, Mass. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Redesigned and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FE FEED, and SAW WOOD. 





work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
one, and is always barnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting powesin barn. 


AERMOTO I%th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


RC . & 29 Beale St, San Prancisee. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 


























sation of perfect cleanliness. 
over. 


the pores. 





This undoubtedly is attributable to the 
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After your bath, haw you ever noticed it? There is one peculiar 
quality in Ivory Soap. No other soap can give you that exquisite sen- 
You feel as if you had been entirely made 


effectual cleansing of 


Copvricut 1890, By THe Procter & GamBiE Co, 
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Milk Men 
and 

. a 
Milk tana 
must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing _, 


half so good for such clean- 
ing as 


Gold Dust ~ 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Go_p DusT WASHING 
PowperR, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all grocers, 


rs var. KEES) Fe dg 


Less thar ONE ONE HALFthe Knute price of others. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & | CO., S Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, CISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


SAN FRAN 








Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mase. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS [| Correspondence invited. 


Hook é HASTINGS, Beston, Mass. 


ANNERS, FOR SUNDAY-SCH “SCHOOLS. 


k or merino. 
Stands, She. “Bend for illus. neetae T 
c. A. HART « co.. 433 deol 3d Mt., Phiia., Pa. 


FLAGS AND. BANNERS. 











SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


as , ; 
SPENT, is a cent sent to Organ ant address, on 
tat if you wish a Piano i want verses about the 


CENT SENT BEN 
Ea “ CROWN” 


Sis PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


eens ones. and learn, re Fis it’s Catalogue free. 
(One. P. BENT. (Clerk No.6), Chleago, UL ( Estab, 1800). 





GHoRCH BLUSE 


McSHANE BEI BELL 1 rots eS BALTIMORE, MD. 





Cree DELLS |r 


Qaralogee SiN TBS Sthaoctete Prices 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanied by weak 
digestion. Indigestion is often the first sym 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fatis the best. It is réadily 
digested when Combined in the form of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician about this 
food. 


At all druggists. popageed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


~ THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIs. 


GIVES TEs: BABY 


Send 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lesconte, _Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
MOTHERS, 


“THE cin E AND ND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


alled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 


Mothers, 2".°°: 


lay the use 
of Ridge’s Food if your little 
one is puny or lacking in vi- 
tality. Observe special direc- 
tions and send for pamphlet on 
the rearing of children to 

. wee & CO, 7a%agB.. 





__ CHURCH F FURNISHINGS. , 


BAXTER 6 C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «<> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


pea AC yh 
ws & ti 
eek aCe « Tommaniog and At 


2444 Writes fw veaiormation to 
out! rye id 
PHILADELPHIA, P req ne 


Church, ‘Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


and 
@ Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL 


&CO., 
5 26 Bromfie nid 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


AGIC LANTERNS! 


Tl. v AND STEREOPTICONS 
For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 


VIEWS Illustrating | 1140 page illus, FREE. 


all subjects, | Catalogue 


C. Lp Ml LLI GAN, 72%,Cbestnnt street 


PMELADELPRIA. 











“TULPIT "FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 

a Sor tiles illustrated catalog zune. 
PANELED = 
METAL  & 
CEILINCS ~“ 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


anything advertised i» this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


Permanent and attractive for 
churches, halls,and stores. Send 
for designs and estimates to 
NORTHROP & CO.. 
Pittabarg. Pa. 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








